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ROOT-ROT 


KURT SAXON'S ANSWER TO ALEX HALEY 


ROOTS, by Alex Haley, is a slander against all 

white Southerners during the days of slavery and 
has caused humiliation to all their descendants as 
well as feelings of guilt among many whites 
whose ancestors had nothing to do with slavery. 
ROOTS is also a disservice to blacks, causing 
them resentment of whites and a false pride in 
their own ancestors as well as a belief that they 
are somehow in bondage here, rather than living 
the good life in their native homeland. 
“As a descendant of Southern whites, I have 
written an answer to Haley's slanders and 
compiled eleven articles and stories from the 19th 
Century on the real slave trade and slave life in 
the American South. 

Kunta Kente, a devout Moslem, born in 1750 in 
the village of Juffure, four days upriver from the 
mouth of the Gambia in West Africa was captured 
about 1770 by whites. This fable has been pre- 
sented to Americans in the foolish account, 
"ROOTS", by Alex Haley. Now in its second 
showing as a TV series to millions of credulous 
whites and blacks, it is calculated to instil pride 
and anti-white hatred in blacks and guilt and self- 
hatred in whites. 

Elaborate in detail, as are most accounts writ- 
ten in the Big Lie style, it is so full of holes that 
any objective scholar would reject it in its en 
tirety. However, since few objective scholars are 
also publishers these days, the lie has remained 
relatively unchallenged. Worst of all, the non 
objective scholars are so cowed by fears of being 
stigmatized as racists that anything some boorish 
lout writes against his betters must be tolerated. 

‘Aside from such considerations, proof to the 
contrary is simply unavailable to most modern 
scholars. So much has been lost that only a col 
lector of 19th century accounts has the real facts 
to refer to. Others have to look to modern 
accounts by liberal idealists, so prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the underdog that they are blind to their 
own long-range interes 

‘The most amazing thing about this whole fable 
is Alex's arrogance in omitting documentation. 
Small wonder, since slaving was extremely ui 
popular with those. not engaged in the trade. It is 
understandable, therefore, that records were 
sketchy and seldom preserved after the transac- 
tions of captains and shipowners and/or captains 









































and slave dealers were completed. 

On talk shows, Alex has related questioning 
surviving relations, collecting letters, et 
freed ancestors left the plantation at the end of 
the Civil War and we are to believe that the plan- 
tation records still exist intact. 

In the chaos of the Reconstruction, ex-slave 
owners would have had little reason to preserve 
such records. I doubt if one out of a thousand 
American blacks can trace his ancestry back to 
any plantation, 

But even if Alex could fix that location, there 
would be no mention of Kunta Kente in any 
records. Slaves were not named, or even 
numbered by the ship's captains. His mastei 
changed his name so "Kunta Kente" would never 
have been written down. 

His slave descendant, Kizzy, was supposedly 
taught to read from the Bible by her playmate 
and mistress, But this doesn't mean she could 
write. Nor would Kizzy have dared to write the 
family history, as literacy among slaves was 
usually strietly forbidden. 

Illiterates, constantly oppressed and beaten, 
never going more than three minutes at a time 
without some traumatic humiliation (if you 
believe the story) would have no reason to pre 
serve a family legend, I should suppose slaves had 
better things to think about than the ravings of a 
mad ancestor. 

It would be easy, but tedious and unrewarding 
to nit-pick and disect each inaccuracy, page by 
. But for instance, I cite Alex's reference to 
je of books" on a shelf by his grandmothi 
bed, (ROOTS, page 25) left by his grandfather 
years before. Only the wealthy could afford 
to own books in those days and anyway, tropical 
mildew would have destroyed them in a season. 
But let's call this "author's licence". 

As a naturalist, Alex is pathetie, as on page 31 
of ROOTS he tells of a termite mound being bro- 
ken into and thousands of termites pouring out to 
get away. They would retreat further inside and 
only soldiers and builders would rush to the 
break. No matter. To contradict more such unim- 
portant absurdities would only be boring. 

Going from the book to the TV series; the Man- 
dinkas (if such a tribe existed) were presented as 
a brave, clean, strong people, loving in peace and 
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fierce in war. They lived the idyllic life of farmers 
and goatherds. Chapter 16 of the book shows 
many in the tribe were slaves, which Alex 
excuses as being merely the equivalent of share- 
croppers. The ‘TV series omits this part, leading 
the audience to believe that slave owning of any 
kind would have been abhorrant to Kunta's 
people. Besides, no one who reads the article on 
black slave owners in the Congo (page 10) could 
take the shareeropper line seriously. 

‘Actually, slavery was a black African institu- 
tion accepted and practiced by them for thou- 

ands of years. Even so, as Moslems, the Man 
dinkas would have been exempt from enslave 
ment. 

‘The Arabs, although not present in the book, 
considered all heathen fair game. However, those 
blacks who were converted to Islam were either 
let alone or used to capture their infidel black 
brothers for the slave trade. All Moslems are 
brothers and even whites left black. Moslems 
alone, lest the Arabs protest, which they would 
have. Since the whites depended on many Arab 
slavers to supply them with their human chattels, 
ng up black Moslems would have been more 
than it was worth. 

Further, there is no evidence of Moslem influ 
ence in the American slaves’ religions. They were 
invariably practicers of black magic and various 
forms of African wileheraft. This alone, casts 
further doubt on Alex's account, since, although 
Kunta Kente could read and write in Arabie and 
prayed five times daily to Allah, his tribe's cus: 
toms were ridden with heathen superstitions. 

“There is no God but Allah and Mohammed is 
his prophet", is the basic tenet of Islam. No real 
Moslem convert would be allowed to retain the 
heathen rituals of his ancestors. As the early 
accounts show, (page 5) there were Moslem 
tribes in Gambia, but Kunta's people would not 
have been among them. 

Kunta's grandmother, on page 67 of ROOTS, 
tells him that during her girlhood (possibly 40 
s before, or about 1730) whites invaded her 
village and captured her. The first ship of whites 
which had penetrated the region since 1660 
commanded by a Captain Stibbs in 1723 looking 
for gold, not slaves ( page 6 )- 

"The idea of whites capturing slaves in the first 
place, is ridiculous. The interior of Africa was 
often fatal to whites. Only explorers, missionaries 
and gold hunters ventured beyond the coasts. 
"Their mortality rate from tropical diseases was 
high and in Gambia the climate was only "fairly 
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healthy during the dry months" ( page 5 ). 

Slaves were purchased from black chiefs or 
Arab slavers. Their cost was from pennies to 
maybe a pound, depending on from which group 
they were purchased. A string of beads for one, a 
bottle of rum for another, a couple of yards of 
cheap cloth for another one, Their cheapness, 
coupled with the fact of their 50-50 chance of liv- 
ing to be sold in the Americas ( page 7 ) is a virt 
al guarantee that no whites would risk a spear in 
the guts or fever to capture slaves themselves, 
Besides, ship crews were minimal, so the captains 
would have been short-handed if crewmen were 
lost. It simply wouldn't have been worth the 
trouble from any point of view. 

The account of about twenty slave ships 
moored upriver (ROOTS, page 70) is further non- 
sense, as slavers did not congregate in fleets. Al- 
though the British owned slaving companies, 
slavers were mostly individual ships, regardless 
of how many a company might own, with inde- 
pendent captains under contract. There may have 
been twenty ships anchored at the mouth of the 
Gambia at Bathurst, but not upriver. Besides, 
slave raids would not have been held during the 
rainy season and the Gambia has a dry season 
depth of only 13 to 20 feet, hardly deep enough for 
slavers with a load of human cargo ( page 5). 


Page 70 of ROOTS also gives an account of the 
king of Barra leading his soldiers against a fleet of 
slavers and burning them to the waterline and 
killing all their crews. This is an absurdity hardly 
worth repeating except as a story for children. 

Itis not likely that any slavers operated around 
Gambia as the trade was largely restricted to 
areas further south and conducted by agents, The 
story, "Negroland and the Negroes” (page 27) 

is not particularly interesting 
but it does show that coastal tribes were not often 
bothered by slavers. It also illustrates the dis- 
comfort of whites, even on the coast. 

Not all Africans were involved in slavery. The 
Krus were neither enslaved nor were they slave 
owners. They did own women called "wives", al- 
though a chief who owned 3000 women and called 
them wives was stretching a point as far as the 
women themselves were concerned. But owning 
women was hardly different from owning slaves. 

Alex's account of the Mandinkas paints a pic- 
ture of misery and starvation only the hopelessly 
nostaligic could relish. His claimed ancestors 
were in worse shape than the sorriest American 
Indian tribe. Starvation, drouth, wet, insects, 
slavery, constant terror, was hardly a pristine 
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utopia from which the noble savage would 
develop. 

Recent visitors to the area he claims as his an 
ce stral homeland describe the natives there as 
the most wretched of people. I should suppose 
any ghetto dweller in New York would consider 
himself well-off by comparison. 

Furthermore, upon reading the account of 
slavery by blacks in "The Slave Trade in the 
Congo his arguments against the whites 
who bought slaves as being brutes, is pretty thin. 
Compared to the black slavers, the whites were 
benign. 

‘Actually, the Africans lent themselves to en- 
slavement by whites. Since they had no feelings 
for their fellow Africans, is it any wonder that 
both Arabs and whites considered them fair 
game? After all, if these poor creatures were 
doomed to the most miserable, torturous exis- 
tance, if they were allowed to live at all, could 
slavery in Ameriea or an Arab state be worse? 
‘And those who made it to Ameriea were far 
better off than those who remained captive 
servants in native villages. 

‘Alex may have known something of these con: 
ditions so relocated his mythical ancestors to a 
less harsh setting. But placing them in Gambi; 
was the most clumsy grasping at straws. His real 
ancestor was most likely some pitiful Congolese 
woman who would have been butchered and 
eaten if her black captor hadn't been offered a 
bottle of rum in trade for her. 

Although I wish no slave had ever been 
brought to America, any black can only be thank 
ful that his ancestor was sold to the whites. 
Hating modern whites for what a few of our an 
cestors did is a form of insanity. I'm sure no 
‘American black would trade places with the 
average modern black Afri 













































Alex writes against the slavers with great bit 
terness. But would he want to have been reared 
as was the fictional Kunta Kente? Kunta w: 
brought up in a truly totalitarian system. His 
every hour was controlled and regimented as 
strictly as is that of any Chinese living under 
modern communism. His time, his thought, his 
life, was not his own. All was tradition, condi: 
tioning, molding, regimentation. 

Where, in all that, was the real Kunta Kente? 
The TV series and the book shows the captive 
Kunta a borderline psychotic with no identity of 
his own. He could not adapt since he had never 
made an important decision for himself. It's little 
wonder he proved to be a mental defective. 
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Had he been reared in America with its lax 
discipline, his insanity would have gotten him 
committed to an institution. That he was indeed 
insane can be shown by comparison with the 
other slaves on the plantation. They had adapted. 
‘They were normal. He couldn't, so he wasn't 
normal at all. 

Lest his rebelliousness in the face of all the 
odds be attributed to strength, consider this 
analogy: Suppose you were captured and carried 
off to Outer Mongolia and sold to a lage 
chieftan. There, you meet others of French, Ger- 
man, Polish and Italian nationalities. You know. 
only English and they can't communicate to you 
or each other except in snatehes of Mongolian. 
ng. You insist 
. “Oom Tang". "No, 
om Tang". "George 

















Your master names you Oom T 
ou are Geor 





Blake”. Whack. 

You pick up a little Mongolian and your fellow 
slaves tell you to settle down. Cooperate. They're 
doing all right under the circumstances. They're 
not chained or beaten. They're not trying to run 
away. Where can they go? ‘They tell you this but 
you run anyway. You're beaten. You run again. 
Your toes are chopped off. What are you provin 

"This isn't happening to the others. They're not 
weaklings or cowards. But maybe you are. Maybe 
you're just plain nuts. Should a descendant; a re- 
spected Amero-Mongolian scholar, Toirin Salatu, 

ite a 729 page book of nonsense about the 
an, George Blake? That, in itself, 
d of insanity if it were meant to be 























heroic Ameri 





believed. 

But then again, your descendant becomes 
wealthy and goes on Mongolian TV. So all you got 
out of it was a hole in the ground and dirt 
shoveled in your fac 

ROOTS has proven to be the greatest racist 
con since Uncle Tom's Cabin. But it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to show the other side. I was 
raised mainly in the North, but my roots are in 
Arkansas. So I grew up knowing all sides as few 
others are privileged. 

Rather than go further and dispute the Kente 
clan's misadventures in the American South, TII 
let my own ancestors and their Northern 
brothers tell it like it really was. The following 
articles were all printed in Yankee publications 
during and soon after the Civil War. 

They had no axe to grind. They wrote of what 
they saw. They weren't writing to us. But their 
version of Africans, slave life and the Southern- 
ers’ attitudes towards blacks were first-hand and 
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objective. 

They were good people, for the most part. 
imon Legree here and there but such 
were not typical, as they are depicted in ROOTS. 
Slave owners were as much a part of the system 
as were their slaves. 

In the hotter regions of the deep South were 
agribusinesses with their monocultures of cotton, 
sugar cane, etc. Their owners had little personal 
contact with the slaves and so were often uncon- 
cerned with their treatment. The work was brute 
mainly reserved for brutes. Blacks with 
ielligence to do regular work around the 
in the home were too valuable to waste. 
n such occupations. 

Slaves who were too stupid, lazy or uncoop- 
erative to work around the farm were sold to such 
plantations. There was the whip swinging over- 
seer, usually black, Kunta Kente would most 
tainly have been sold down the river to the c; 
fields. 

It was in these agribusinesses where slaves 
were most likely to run away. They were the ones 
for which most reward posters were printed. The 
slave owner had no interest in 
runaways from such places, hence, the in 
of a reward. Even rewards were not enou 
many decent slave owners to become involved so 
there were professional slave catchers operatin 
on the same basis as the bounty hunters of the 
old West. 

I was also on these huge agribu es where 
families were separated. The owners of the kind 
Of plantations shown in ROOTS seldom broke up 
mily unless forced to by economic necessity. 

‘They knew their slaves as people and were as 
considerate of their well-being as any decent en 
ployer of today. They wanted to keep them happy 
and breaking up the family would have insured 
only resentment from the other slaves and noth- 
ing but trouble from then on. 

In the following reprints, the 19th century © 
cyclopedia descriptions of Gambia make no men- 
ion of slave trading in that area. The excerpts 
on the Negro (page 8) gives no hint of Moslem 
slaves in the Americas. 

"The Yankee explorer who wrote 
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rhe Realm 
of 

the Congo”, showed nothing but contempt for 
Africans and displayed attitudes not reflected by 
the slave ov the other articles. The story 
was mainly of exploration and 1 have reprinted 
only relevant excerpts. 

Read and judge for yourself. You can but ci 
clude, as 1 do, that the whites in ROOTS were 
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caricatures and composites of the worst of the 
slave owners and not at all representative of the 
average. 

“Aunt Eve Interviewed”, tells of a beloved 
exslave and her fond recollections of slave life 
during Colonial days. 

Slaves were generally respected, loved and well 
cared for. Bible Smith, of “The Poor Whites of 
the South”, so loved his slave, Jake, that he ap- 
parently named his son after him, 

‘The writer of “Education of the Colored Popu 
lation of Louisiana" was a Yankee liberal of his 
day and properly points out that there were black 
slave owners in Louisiana, just as pro-slavery as 
any white slave owner. I cut the article off after 
the relevant information had been covered. 

Yankee writers of the last century had good rea- 

son to resent Southerners, but I found no stories 
by them reflecting the constant brutality and 
downright meanness of whites depicted in 
ROOTS. 
The clergyman who bought a plantation may 
seem a rascal, but he offered no threats of force 
to his slaves. By his thinking, he was showing 
genuine concern for his charges. 

Oby, of “The Freedman's Story”, was torn be- 
tween real love and respect for his master and 
his yearning for an uncertain freedom, In Sep- 
tember of 1864, Sheridan defeated Early and lib- 
erated northern Verginia. Oby crossed the Union 
controlled lines in October and got work with a 
Sutler. Being too frail for this, he hired on as a 
house servant. Dy late 1866 he could read well 
enough to sce that DeVere had the story straight 

Young Miss Broome of the fictionalized, “How 

al Came Through”, was genuinely concerned 
with her friend-slave, Sal and wanted her to prac- 
tice Christian forgiveness towards a plantation 
rival 


















































‘cerpts from the “Monthly Record of Current 
Events" for 1864-65, gives the main points of tlie 
debate on arming the slaves to fight against the 
North during the close of the Civil War. The fact 
that this issue was up for debate, in the first place, 
should be proof that the slaves were trusted to be 
loyal to the system by most, even though they 
were generally believed unqualified through lack 
of training and the lack of time involved. Had 
Alex's characterizations been accurate the arm- 
ing of slaves would never have come up for de- 
bate. 
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CHAMBER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA — 1891 
GAMBIA 


Gambia, a river of Western Africa, the more 
southerly of the two great streams of Senegambia, 
enters the Atlantic after a course estimated at over 
1400 miles, by an estuary which in some parts 
measures nearly 27 miles neross, but contracts to 
little more than 2 at the mouth (Bathurst, 13° 24° 
N. dat, 16° 36 W. long). It is navigable from 
June to November for vessels of 150 tons up to 
Barraconda, about 400 miles from the sea. "The 
whole of the lower river, extending to Georgetown, 
180 miles from Bathurst, is British waters. Below 
Barraconda the river overflows its banks in the 






















land, a 
mostly 
Bathurst 
(q,v.); British Combo, on the mainland opposit 
‘bride, on the north bank; the Ceded 
and M'Carthy's Island, with Georgetown. T 
climate is olficially described as only “fairly healthy 
during the dry months’ Besides the weaving. 
of cotton into native cloths, there are manu: 






factures of vegetable oils and bricks, and some 
boat-building. ‘The staple product is the ground: 
nut, which is exported to the south of Enrope for 
the extraction of oil, although this trade has 
declined since 1858. | Other products are hides, 
rice, cotton, beeswax, kola nuts, and indin-rubher, 
and there is an active entrepôt trade with the 












neighbouring French settlements in cotton goods, 
spirits, rice, kola nuts, and hardware. In the ten 
years 1878-87 





exports (chiefly to France) from £254 
to £79,016 in 1886. The revenue in the same 
period ranged from £28,952 to £13,453, but the 
expenditure never fell below £18,361, Formerly 
a dependency of Sierra Leone, ‘the settlement 
was created an independent colony 

became a portion of the West African 
in 1876; in 1888 it was made a separate govern 
ment. ‘The settlement. ix connected with Europo 
by telegraph cables, and, the Liverpool mail- 
steamers call fortnightly. There are 14 denomina. 
tional schools (8 Mohammedan), receiving grants 

id, with about 
ng some 25 





























ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA — 1892 





GAMBIA, Gaunra, BA Dna, or Fura, an important 
river of Western Africa, which enters tho Atlantic about 
13° DO'N. lat, Tts sources aro in tho central plateau of the 
Fata Jellon highlands, a tract of country about 240 miles 
inland, which also contains the head waters of tho Senegal, 
tho Falemo, tho Rio Grande, and some tributaries of the 
Flowing almost due N. for the first 200 miles of 

it turns somewhat abruptly to the W., and con- 
tinuen in that direction through a country of great fertility. 
Stenmors can proceed wp the river as far as Yaba Tenda ; 
tho channel romains navi 






















falls it is again navigabl 
Macdonnell's expedition 
farther, TI frs i affluent. 








the Nevis, which, coming 








from the roam about 30 or 35 
milos abo tenda, a short distance 
below the falle, the river has a breadth, even in the dry 





season, of about 320 feet, with a depth of from 13 to 20 
feet. 'Tn tho rainy season it rises from 20 to 50 feet, and 
tho wholo country downwards to the sea is laid under 
water, and receives a rich alluvial deposit. 


"Tho British colony of Gambia comprises a consideratle 
territory mainly on the left bank at the mouth of the river, 
Elephants Island about 100 miles from the 
Macarthy's Island still further inland, Tho 
under British authority is 21 square miles. The pop 
tion in 1851 was stated at 5693, in 1861 at 6939, and in 
1871 at 14,190 (7306 males and 6884 females). In the 
15 years from 1860 to 1874 the total gross revenue was 















£268,232, making 
gross amount of 
£255,291, 


mal average of £17,802 ; and the 
blic expenditure in the same period was 
annual average of £17,019, or a 








total surplus of revenuo over expenditure of £2041. In 
1862, 1863, and 1864 tho liabilities exceeded tho usacts by 
£3638, £4817, and £5492 respectively, but there is no. 
funded’ debt. 

ovat th 





ho Gambin settlement, which formerly 

imperial revenuo from £20,000 to £25,000 per 

for its own defence «d polico 

the Maliometan tribe of the 

; ng ben bitte sinco 1809 for the 

perial troops. Tho parliamentary grant, which had averaged 

About £6200 per annum. rom 1800 2 1807, was re 

Juced co £1500 in 1868, and finally withdrawn in 1871, 

tnd all expenses are met by tho local revenue, ‘The 

ited with Sierra Leone 

issolution of the African Company in 1822; in 

2343 it was made a separato colony, the frst governor 

being Henry Frowd Seagram ; in 1868 it was reunited 

now governed by an adminis- 

‘The capital of the colony s Rathurst, a town on 
the eastern sido of St Mary's Isl 


St Mary's Island lies at the mouth ‘of the river on the 
south side, close to the m: 
rated by 

































length by Jess tban a mile 





in breadth, and consists of a 
slightly elevated plain of sandy soil, which in the dry season 
becomes a bed of hot and shifting dust, ‘There ure natur; 


ally not many trees on the island, though a few cocoanut, 
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palms, papaws, willows, bananas, oleanders, and guavas 
nage to maintain a procarious existence. The loe 
pride, howerer, dourshes Iuuriantly „(Captain Howitt) 

athurst is on the whole a well-built town, the prineipal 
material employed being a dirty red sondstóno coated with 
whitewash, It lies about 12 or 14 f the level of 
tho river. ‘The market house is built of iron, and the 
market place was planted with trees in 1809. Besides 
the Government house and tho barracks, there is a hospital 
founded by General Maedonnell, a courthouse, and an 
Episcopal church completed about 1869. The population 
of the town is of a very motley deseription, including, 
Besides tho white officials, and traders to the number of 
about 60, halfenstes of ell shades, liberated negroce, 
Tolloffe, Barras, and othor local tribes. "The part of the 
mainland immediately contiguous to St Mary's is known as 
British Combo, an area of about 6 miles long by from 2 to 
1g been secured by treaty with the king 


























of Combo in 1853. 

‘M'Carthy’s Island lies about 180 or Suv mues avore St 
Mary's, 1t is about 64 miles in length and 1 in breadth. 
"lero nro two or threo “factories,” a coisidemblo trading 
town, peopled partly by liberated Africans, a fort, a Meth- 
odist church, and a schoolhouse. "Though this was the last 
pot actually in British possession, it was long understood 
by Gambia tradora that they were undor British protection 
much farther up tho stream; but, according to the de. 
patches of Lord Carnarvon in 1877, they must proceed 
ft their own risk na soon as thoy advance beyond British 
territory, St James's Island, which was the seat of the 
British factory in the 18th century, is about 17 miles from 
At Mary's It still bears traces of European occupation, 














Dut in gradually being washed away by the river, 


















» with 
rara months, 
v Mis employer o rics 








5 total tonnaga of 61,863 tome. During 
Rom July to October, the native trader com 

Wp the river, amd teciven in exchange 
i Novem 








vs round wi 
ie eller tn Y 
Vot tis, however, who are gradually getting a rge v 
Stes into thee hands hace introduce the custom of 
cp"ttanagetions, amd the inaoration is well received by the 











he ide inground muts is of comparatively recent development 
X 1896 tho value exported. was oniy £838; in 1637 it reached 
EBONA, aad in 1840 no less thom £15,200. Tn 1860 the value wos 
roso4iy and in 1861 £101,060. T . 
45d nmd 1860 was 11,106 topa; between 1870 and 
done Tho supply is greatly affected by the political state of the 
ester in which ho sats are grown. Most of the necessary tillage 
S parlarmed hy the tribe ofthe Sera: Woullis, who come do from 
AAN uterioe i grent muuaters, and rene komo when they hare 
Md rst (iy deste. Tho French markets are the principal 
station of te nit irs deal mainly Im hid, 
Tm and leen? and the honeg is chiefly purchased for the 
Giman market The Roman Catholics maintain a mission and a 
irali coment ta Ute Gamba, amd the Wesleyans have long hal a 
roller o slatina.. The latier bave done great service to education 
n tne crony, —their 10 sehools, oa far back an 1860, being attended 
BYTAS elus, Tt was not ll 1860 that, eren at Bathor 
dovere tek ver eder tet irae now emend 
Sulens Im connexion with the Episcopal church, he Roman 
"Ellis began the erection of a latge schoolhouse in 18 

“The Combin wes visited by the Carthaginian explorer Hanno, 
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‘THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 1892 
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haring Vern permanently etaed in America., Dut b 1020 
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Jabour was more and more performed by servile hands, ao th 
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Walpsie was forced. by popular feeling Into war with Spain, 
licen 1680 amd 1700 about 140,000 negroes wero exported by 
nd 160,009 more by private adventurers, 

etween 1700 and the end of 1786 n 










maperted to Jamaica alone, which had 

h possession since 1086, Bryan Edwarda estiqated. 

to all the British colonies of America and tho 

lies from 1680 te 1786 at 2,120,000, being an mal 

‘of 20,005.. Buf this, he much Ten tlian was in. 
uv 





























d 
Ascaerecta notion 49 cui 


3 The Spaniards sere pre 
the Aliens cout by the Bell of Demarcaton (“° Inter clera") of 
Pops Aleander VL (1499), which forbue their acquiring territory 
{othe east of the meridian ine of 100 miles west of the Azores 
They could therefore supply their American porsessions with slaves 
oniy by contracts with other powers 
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^ At present,” said Robertson, writing in 1791, “the mumler of 
negro alaves in the settlements of Great Britain and Franee ia the 
West Indies exereds a million; amd, as tke establishment of 
servitude has been found, both im ancient and mede 
tctremely mnfaronrable to population, it 

portation of at least $8,000 to keep à 
Te Spanish, dominions awa 
probably amounted to an additional 
P'he Hunting amd stating of h 
which were alndy practised in Ariea for the phy of tho central 
iter of that continent, as vell ax of the markets of northern 
rien, Turkey, and other Mobammedan countries, were greatly 
sagravatel by the demand of the European cok ie 
"ey engaged. in forays, sometimes even o 

{he purpose of procuring slaves to be exchange 
edlen, They often act fre to a village by 
ihe Inhabitants when trying to escape. The 
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il and fatcusiid by 
To the miseries thus produced, sul fo. 
liso sufcred by the coptives jn fheir rewoval to the coast were 
sided the horrors of the middle passage. Exclusivo af the slaves 
ied before they sailed from Africa, 124 per cent. were lost 
ding fo West indica at Jamaica 4| per cent, 
or before the side, aul oue-thled moro 

Thus, ont of every Tot of 100 shipped from 
out 9 weeks, and mot mere than 50 Hired to 
‘The circumstances of their 

























snbsequent life om the plantations vere not favourable to the in 
‘crease of their sumbcw. In Jamaica there were in 1600 40,0007 

iere were imported 800,000; yet at the 
ere only 310,000 n the Bie cause 

















NEGRO SLAVERY 





Negro Slavery existed from the earliest times ; 
the Carthaginians seem to have brought caravans 
of slaves from various parts of North Africa; but 
in this the negroes suffered no more than other con- 








times was a sequel to the discover 

Prior, however, to that event the 

other savage races, enslaved those eaptives 

‘whom they did not put to death, and a considerable 
n slaves from the coast o i 

hs. The deportation of th 

of the Ni 























$ 
fate; while it may also have u 
princes to make war on each oth 
of acquiring captives and 

Aborigines of America having proved too weak 
the work required of them, the Portugn 

possessed a large part of the African const, beg: 
the importation of negroes, v 
followed by the other col World. 
"The first groes 
were ext used was Hay ngo. 
‘The aboriginal population hail at first been employed 
in the mines; but this sort of labour was found so 
fatal to their constitutions that. Las Casas (95v 































as the begin 
Ariens wer 
‘according! 
of negroes f 
guese on the coast of 
(q.v.) was the first 
the traffic, in which h trymen soon largely 
participated, England exported no 
than 300,000 slaves from Africa betwe 
1680 and 1700; and between 17 
ported 610,000 into Jamaica alone. 
trade was in the hauls of special companies, one 
of which long enjoyed the special right or Assiento 
(gv from Spain of supplying slaves. Most of the 
ish slaving ships belonged first to Bristol, and 
from 1730 onwards to Liverpool (q.v). "The 
slave-trade was attended with extreme inhumanity; 


aged in 

















the ships which transported the negroes from 
Africa to America were overcrowded to such an 
extent that a large proportion died in the passage ; 
and the treatment of the slave after his arrival in 
the New World depended much on the character 
of his master. Legal restraints were, however, 
ced im the various. Futnpenn settlements to 
protect the slaves from injury; im the British 
colonies courts were instituted to hear their com- 

s; th m was to a certain extent 





























se of the negro Somerset, and less em. 
phatieally by other judges at earlier dates, without 
any actual statnte on the subject) that as soon as 
a slave set his foot on English soil he became free ; 
though, if he returned to 

could be reclaimed, 














were frequent, 
as also rewards offered for runaways. As Inte as 
November 1771 the Birmingham Gazette ndvertised 
the publie sale of a negro boy, sound, healthy, and 
of a mild i 















plated the efforts of th 
the pu 
the traffic in 


‘ane portion of 
ected towards the abolition of 
y under the influence of 
v. In 1787 a society for the 
suppression of the slave-irade was formed in London, 











umbering Thomas Clarkson and Granville Sharp 
among its ori hers. The most active 
parliamentary. jhe cause was William 








Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay was one of 
its most zealous frie The Quakers were 
the only religions body who as such ioned 





the House of Commons on the subject. Many not 
unkindly people defended slavery. Thus Boswell, 
who on this point opposed his master, speaking of 
‘so very important and necessary a brinch of com- 
mercial interest,’ says: ‘To abolish a status which 
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JI ages God has sanctioned and man has con- 
nued would not only be robbery to an 

able class of our fellow-subjects, but it w 
extreme eruelty to the African savages, a. port 
of wa i sare frons rr and introduces to 
a much happier life" (Life of Johnson, chap. xxxv. 
Toros t or of Lio nroa direcod Chii an 
quity should be made by a committee of the Privy- 
Council into the state of the slave-trade; and an 
fet was passed to regulate the burden of slave- 
Shipa ad oth i 

middle passage. 
for putting an end to the further 
slaves was lost in 1791, but in 1792 Wilberforce, 
supported by Pitt, carried a to gradually 
abolish the slave-trade. And it is noteworthy that 
tian Fr vention, influenced 



























































hy the teaching of Rousseau, decreed (4th Fe 
1704) that slavery should be abolished. 
the French colonies, and 








rights of French ci Meanwhile, 
the Duteh colonies having led to a great 
dde, an order in coun 









year an net was passed 
is to take part in it, 

or of foreign 
solution moved 


n the follow 

g British su 

for the supply of the conquered col 
In the same 


carried in the C. 
motion, adopted in the 
ear the general abolition bill, making all slave. 
rade illegal after Int January 1808, was introduced 
My Lord Howick (afterwards Earl Grey) in the 
House of Commons, was carried in both Houses, 
and received the royal assent on 25th March 1807. 
British subjects, however, continued to carry on th 
trade under cover of tho Spanish and Portuguese 
finga; the slave-ships were more crowded than 
ever, to reduce the chances of capture, and th 
negroes were not unfrequently thrown overboard on 
n puranit. "The pe penalties of the act were 
discovered to be inadequate to put down a traffic 
so lucrative as to cover all losses by capture. 
Brougham therefore im 1811 introduced a bill, 
whieh wan carried unt usy, making the, slave: 
trade felony, punishable with fourteen years’ trans- 

* kom three to five years imprisonment 
labour. An Act of 1824 declared it 
à capital crime, if com 
y jurisdictio 

ial eode, left it punish- 
‘The Anti-slavery 
colony of Sierra 


















































of 1837, miti, 
ablo with tr 











Leone 
‘The United States of America abolished the slave- 
fter Great Britain (1808), and the 
ie done by the South 

ole, Chili, and Buenos 









exerted ler ign powers 
to adopt a similar policy; and eventually nearly 
all tho tates of Europo have passed laws or entered 
into treaties prohibiting the traffic. The accession 
of Portugal and Spain to the principle of abol 
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was obtained by treaties of date 1815 and 1817; 
and by a convention concluded with Brazil in 1826 
it was declared piratical for the subjects of that 
country to be engaged in the slave-trade after 1830. 
By the conventions with France of 1831 and 1833, 
to which nearly all the mariti 









acceded, a mutual right of search was 

ortain sens, for the purpose of 
suppressing this traflie. The provisions of these 
treatises were farther extended 















ce purton treaty of 3849 with the 
ited States provided for the maintenance by 
ntry of a squadron on the African coast ; 
n 1845 a joint co-operation of the naval forces 
and France was substituted for the 

ht of search. 
m of the supply of negroes naturally 














itat 
Jed, among other good results, to n greater attention 
tion of their 


i^ to the con 





on the part of the mast 
slaves, But the atten 








on was set on foot, and 
ne without success, 
m on the House 





i 
Obtained the royal assent 28th August 1833, This 
t gvo freedom, to tho slaves through 
British colonies, nt the same time 
awarded an indemnification to the slave-owners of 
£20,000,000. Slavery was to cease on Int August 
1834; but the slaves were for n certain duration of 
e to be apprenticed labourers to their former 
owners. Objections being raised to the apprentice- 
ship, its duration was shortened, and the complete 
enfranchisement took place in 1838, The serious 
decadence of trade and commerce in the British 
West Indies has been commonly attributed to 
neipation ; but though the change in the posi- 
of the negroes unquestionably contributed to 
the result, it is clear that before a slave had been 
d by law the industry of Jamaica and 
other islands had already begun to fall off. 
French emancipated their negroes in 1848; 
iost of the new republics of South America, 
ve of their establishment; while the Dutch 
freedom conferred on them in 1863. 
Ai slavery consed ae far back as 1701, its 
m having been one of the results of the negro 
wsurrection of that year. In Brazil (q.v.) slavery 
was not abolished until 1888. 
















































jen the word negroes i8 Coprint 
used for all of African descent, ^35 
whether of the true negro or of Ce. 
Bantu stock. The total number of negroes of pure 
or mixed blood in America has been recently 
estimated as somewhat above twenty million 

it one-third are in the aren of the United 
vir importation has been going on 
steadily since the early years of the 16th century, 
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when it was begu 
good Las Casas recon 
of the native Indians. Both Queen Elizab 
and King James I. issued patents to English 
slave-trading companies operating between 
coast of Guinea and the American colonies. Eng- 
Jand, hy the treaty of Utrecht (1713), engaged to 
carry out the contract of the old Freneh Guinea 
Company, and to import into the New World 
130,000 slaves in the course of the next thirty 
s, and is said to have more than made good 
l States the trallie. 


















‘As late ns 1840 there were se 

Brazilian 
and the At es of 
400 slaves at each trip. The principal po 
Which the slaves were obtained were along the 
Coast of Guinea, especially on what was known as 
the Slave Coast, between the rivers Lagos and 
Assinie, where were the crowded marts of Waidah 
and Anamaboe, and ag ‘Angola. coast 
8 i 





» plyi 

















wares in Amerien show that they 
from different sources. Along the Guinea. coast, 
whence most of the slaves brought to the United 
States were derived, the population belongs t 
tine negro type. As most of the const tribes 
enriched by the traffic did not sell their ow 
members, but obtained the slaves from the in 
by capture or purchase, we do not find traces of the 
Vans, Ashantis, or Dahomis in the negro 
‘of our well charac! 
both f 
interior tribes, e 
or Mandingo stock, Such words ns Juba and C 
tue traced to this stock, and a method of counting 
"se among the negroes of Maryland abont the 
beginning of the 19th century pi be derived 
from the Mandingo numerals. In Br: other 
parts of South America. the preponderance of 
portations was from the ns Stock south of the 
equator, whose di i 
allied to those of 
coast (Bantus). "The slaves i 
being from mixed stocks, their dese 
present any well-marked anthropologie een 
inside those of the race. 


‘The disposition of the negro is 
and cheerful. He is not easily 
werty or thoughts of the fi 

is immediate wants are p 
prepares for a distant contingency. ently 
kregarious in his instincts, he is usually to be 
ul in certain streets and quarters of the tow 
pied by members of his own race. 

the past is weak, and few or no 
iscences of his ancestral languages, tradi- 
iperstitions, or usages have heen retained. 
is emotional, and exerts but à moder- 
nflience on his morality. Frequently it is 
associated with superstitions beliefs and rites 
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known as Voodoo or Obi mysteries, Tt is believed 
e are relics of the felichistie 
Norships of equatorial Africa; but the connection 
Tas never been demonstrated; on the contrary, 
les of the sacrifice of children, of ritual 
ism, ad of obscene ceremonies alleged to 
prevail in Layti, and to a, less degree among the 
Regroes of other parts of Amerien, have heen 
Shown by W. W, Newell to rest on very donbtful 
authority, and, if they oceur at all, are the actions 
of avery few superstitions fanaties. The word 
Voodoo, or, ns sually e United 
States,’ Hoodoo, T 
Vaudois, and ia etymologically d 
period «t the porscention of the Vaudois or Wal- 
Tenses, who were re y heir opponens 
hs sorcerers and necromancers, whence the name 
Tanedois came to be synonymous with *wi 
‘isan! By a similar Creole French. corruption 
the word Wang, which among the negroes of 
Louisiana, and {fe s i philter ar charm, 
ami as A verb, “Co bewitel is, in spite of its 
‘African physiognomy, the. French. Ongnent, nn 
nent or salve, such preparations being 'enr- 






































































rently believed to possess magie powers lt is 
argued, therefore, that both the words and prac- 
ti European origin, Nevertheless, it is 
unquestionably true that among the negroes both 








of the West Indies and the United States th 
widespread faith in charms, philters, and fe 
In the latter country the employment of these 
ns to east an evil spell upon, or, as it is called, 
eunjer" (to eonjare), a person is familiar to 
ed with the folklore of 

maleficent. influence ean 
something belonging. to 
me injury to it, or by 
d, or hy bur tain 
roots in the path where he is accustomed to walk, 
y scattering brown paper before the door of his 
i In the West Indies 

n the house or goods 
h pins, rags, pebbles, 
plants, Xe. The 

10 who believes 
njer'd* will refuse food, and sink into 
he profoundest dejection, resulting, occasionally 




































































in death, That serpent or snake plays any prm 
part in t Ubi rites, ns haa often. been 
= nat ap med. Nor is fe n pro 





vw du the stories and fulk-tales of the 
m These fetitions nuratives are 
merms, the negro being a tireless talker 
f them reveal a high stage 
y s the Georgia tales 
Tarris and Colonel C. C. Jones, 
nis others from. the southern states by 
various writers Many of U to the 
class of * beast fables, sil h 
Deen collecte n Indians and 
ven af U t, aml sneh as 
Le staples of amusement in Europe dur. 
ing the middle ages. One of U cipal figures is 
the rabbit (the “brer rabbit? of the * Unele Remus’ 
tales). He fares conspienously not only in the 
southern United States, but in the West Indies and 
fon the Amazon (Hartt), and as tío conejo ("uncle 











y-be 
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rabbit’) in the folk 
(Dr Ernst). Thi 












and Mexicans 
that its pro- 


ons of ihe coloured 
iey is a direct inheritance 
From, their African ancestry, as throughout that 
continent the natives are passionately fo 

1 America the 













imple mes 

pleasant though not 

dividual instances (ae B 
mbers of 





In in- 
Jeorgi 
race have attained remark- 
piano 
difficult compositio 
composer, however, has 
songs are mumerou 
others t 




















y iy 
ten little more than words 
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‘The negro is ambitious for education, but un. 
willing to make the necessary mental effort to 
obtain it, In the public schools of the United 
States, where they are on the same footing as the 
ite Children, their progres is about equal up to 
ical change there supervenes a. visible as 
of the appetites and emotions over the in 
and an increasing indisposition to mental labo 
‘The consequence is that in the higher educa! 
they fall notably behind the whites, and it is a 





















f ically the case in the United 
States since the civil war; but the natural sense of 
inequality between the two races is making itself 
and they are probabl 
pathies (ham they were 
at the cl. the northern and 
southern states. Many thoughtful and learned 
men see in the increasing coloured population a 
star menace to the institutions and eulture 
‘of their country, and the project has been seriously 
urged to deport the whole negro stock back to 
Altica, and prevent others from coming to the 
untry 














THE CENTURY MAGAZINE — APRIL, 1890 
THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE CONGO BASIN 


BY ONE OF STANLEY'S PIONEER OFFICERS. 


ILLUSTRATED AFTER SKETCHES 


WITH STANLEY. 


HE heart of Aftica is being 
rapidly depopulated in conse- 
quence of the enormous death- 
roll caused by the barbarous 
slave-trade. It is not merely 
the bondage which slavery im- 
plies that should appeal to the 
sympathies of the civilized 
world; it is the bloodshed, 
cruelty, and misery which it 
involves. 

During my residence in 
Central Africa I was repeat- 
edly traveling about in the villages along 
the Congo River and its almost unknown 
affluents, and in every new village I was 





FROM LIFE BY THE AUTHOR. 


confronted by fresh evidences of the horrible 
nature of this evil. I did not seek to witness 
the sufferings attendant upon this traffic in 
humanity, but cruelties of all kinds are so gen- 
eral that the mere passing visits which I paid 
brought me in constant contact with them. 

It is not alone by the Arabs that slave-raid- 
ing is carried on throughout Central Africa. 
With respect to slavery in the Congo Free 
State, the western limit of the slave-raiding 
operations of the Arabs is the Aruwhimi River, 
just below Stanley Falls, but intertribal slavery 
exists from this point ‘throughout the State 
to the Atlantic Ocean. During my six years’ 
residence on the Congo River I saw but little 
of the Arabs, and therefore in this article I 
am detailing’ only my experiences bearing 
upon the subject of slavery among the natives 
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themselves. 

I first went to the Congo in 1883, and trav- 
eled without delay into the interior. Arriving 
at Stanley Pool, I received orders from my 
chief, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, to accompany 
him up river on his little boat the Æ» Avant. 
Stanley at that time was engaged in estab- 
lishing a few posts at important and stra- 
tegic points along the upper river. Lukolela, 
eight hundred miles in the interior, was one 
decided upon, and I had the honor of being 
selected by him as chief of this post. As 
no white man had ever lived there before, 
Thad a great deal of work in establishing my- 
self. The position selected for our settlement 
was a dense forest, and until now it had been 
more familiar with the trumpeting of elephants 
and the cry of the leopard than with human 
beings. At first the natives rather objected to 
my remaining at all, and stated their objections 
to Stanley. Said they: “We have promised 
to allow you to put a white man here, but we 
have been talking the matter over, and we 
have concluded it would be better to put your 
white man somewhere else, We, the assem- 
bled chiefs, have held a council, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is not desirable to 
have such a terrible creature in the district." 
Stanley said: “ Why, what is there in him that 
you object to? You have never seen him." 
(I. had not yet landed, being at that time very 
sick and unable to leave the boat) ‘They 
said, “ No, we have not seen him, but we have 
heard about him.” Stanley then said, “ What 
have you heard about him?” They replied : 
“He is half a lion, and half a buffalo; has 
one eye in-the middle of his forehead, and is 
armed with sharp, jagged teeth; and is con- 
tinually slaughtering and devouring human 
beings. Is this so?” Stanley answered them, 
“J did not know that he was such a terrible 
creature; but I will call him, and let you 
judge for yourselves." Upon my appearing 
this illusion was immediately dispelled, as, 
after suffering several days from an acute sick- 
ness, I really did not look very formidable or 
bloodthirsty. 

Here I lived for twenty months, the only 
white man, so that I had every opportunity of 
studying native character and customs. 


de 
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NATIVE LIFE. 


Iw order to place before the reader a pic- 
ture of savage life untouched by civilization, I 
could hardly do better than lightly sketch a 
typical village at Lukolela as I have intimately 
known it. The whole district contains about. 
three thousand people, the land occupied by 
them extending along the bank for two miles, 
the villages being dotted through this distance 
in clusters of fifty or sixty houses. ‘The houses 
are built on each side of one long street or 
in open squares. ‘They are roofed with either 
palm leaves or grass, the walls being com- 
posed of split bamboo, Some of these dwell- 
ings contain two or three compartments, with 
only one entrance ; while others are long struc- 
tures, divided up into ten or twelve rooms, 
each with its own entrance from the outside, 
At the back of these dwellings are large 
plantations of banana trees; while above them 
tower the stately palm trees, covering street 
and hut with their friendly shade. 


It isin the cool of the early morning that the 
greater part of the business of the village is 
transacted. Most of the women repair,soonafter 
six, to their plantations, where they work until 
noon, a few of them remaining in the village to 
attend to culinary and other domestic matters. 
Large carthen pots, containing fish, banana, 
or manioc, are boiling over wood fires, around 
which cluster the young boys and girls and 
the few old men and women enjoying the 
heat until the warm rays of the morning sun 
appear. Meanwhile the fishermen gather up 
their traps, arm themselves, and paddle off to 
their fishing-grounds; the hunters take their 
spears or bows and arrows and start off to 
pick up tracks of their game; the village 
blacksmith starts his fire; the adze of the car- 
penter is heard busily at work; fishing and 
game nets are unrolled and damages ex- 
amined; and the medicine man is busy ges- 
ticulating with his charms. As the sun rises 
the scene becomes more and more animated; 
the warmth of the fire is discarded, and every 
department of industry becomes full of life — 
the whole scene rendered cheerful by the 
happy faces and merry laughter of the little 
ones as they scamper here and there engaged 
in their games. 
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At noon the overpowering 
heat of the tropical sun com- 
pels a cessation of work, and 
a lazy quietude prevailsevery- 
where. Then all the shady 
nooks of the village are filled 
with groups who either sleep, 
engage in conversation, or 
pass their time irn hair- 
dressing or in attending to 
some other toilet matter 
which native etiquette de- 
mands, such as shaving off 














eyebrows or pulling out eye 
lashes —an operation which 
is also extended to all hairs on the face ex- 
cept those on the chin, which are plaited in 
the form of a rat's tail, ‘The closer the finger 
nails are cut, the more fashionable is it thought. 
‘At the finger ends the nails are cut down to the 
quick, and any one posing as either beau or 
belle always has some of the finger and toe 
nails pared entirely off. 

‘The midday meal is now eaten, the whole 
village assuming an air of calmness, broken 
only by the occasional bursts of boisterous 
mirth from groups engaged in discussing the 
merits of the native win 

All mankind have the same weakness in 
requiring at times drink stronger than water. 
Nature has provided the African with the 
juice of the palm tree, a most palatable bev- 
erage, resembling when fresh a very strong 
lemon soda, but intoxicating in its effects. 
It is obtained in the following way: the 
villagers in charge of this particular in- 
dustry climb the tree, trim away some of the 
leaves, and then bore three or four holes, 
about half an inch in diameter, at the base 
of the frond, to the heart of the tree. From 
each of these holes will flow each day about 
half a pint of juice, a small gourd being 
first placed to receive it. ‘The contents of 





























these gourds are collected every morning. 
beverage is called by the natives malafu, 
and is well known to all European travelers as 
palm wine. 

Between three and four o'clock the village 
again resumes its air of activity, which is kept 
up until sundown. In this region, being close 
to the equator, the sun sets at six o'clock. 
All tools are put away, and work is suspended. 
"The fires are again lighted, mats are brought 
out and spread about, and the principal meal 
of the day is eaten; ‘after which the natives 
gather around the fire again and talk over the 
events of the day and the plans for the future. 
‘The young people repair to the open places 
d indulge in their native dances until mid- 
night. 

his dancing at night is a sight to be 
remembered. ‘The performers arrange them- 
selves in circles and dance in time to the 
beating of the drums, which is their only 
accompaniment, and occasionally break out 
into native songs. ‘The surrounding tropical 
scenery siands outlined inbold relief, the nearer 
trees occasionally catching the lurid light of 
the fires, which also strikes on the gleaming 
bodies of the dancers, making a violent con- 
trast of light and shade, the whole scene being 
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rendered impressive by the wild but harmoni- 
ous music. 

At midnight, when all the villagers have 
retired to their huts, stillness reigns, broken 
only at times by the weird call of a strange 
bird, the cry of a prowling leopard or some 
other wild animal, and the varied sounds of 
tropical insects. 








THE EFFECT OF SLAVERY. 


Tus is a fair picture of the life carried on 
from day to day in a hundred Congo villages, 
and but for the existence of slavery it would 
continue undisturbed from one year's end to 
another, It is the presence of the slave in the 
village that brutalizes the otherwise harmless 
and peaceful community. Itis the baneful in- 
fluence that gives one man the power of life 
and death over the wretch he has purchased 
that impels the savage instinct to spill in exe 





cutions and cere- 
moniesthe life-blood 
of the man, woman, 
or child he has ob- 
tained — perhaps in 
change for a few 
rods or two 
or three yards of 
Manchester cloth 
Hei Lukolela, 
for instance, I had 
hardly settled down 
in my encampment 
when I was intro- 
duced to oneof those 
horrible scenes of 
bloodshed ^ which 
take place frequent- 
ly in all the villages 
along the Congo, 
and which will be 
enacted so long as 
the life of a slave is 
counted as naught, 
and the spilling of 
his blood of as little. 
account as that of a 
goat or a fowl. 

Tn this particular 
instance the mother 
of a chief having 
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died, it was decided, as usual, to cele- 
brate the event with an execution, At the ear- 
liest streak of dawn the slow, measured beat 
of a big drum announces to all what is to take 
place, and warns the poor slave who is to be 
the victim that his end is nigh. It is very evi- 
dent that something unusual is about to hap- 
pen, and that the day isto be given up to some 
ceremony. ‘The natives gather in groups and 
begin studiously to arrange their toilets, don 
their gayest loin-cloths, and ornament their 
legs and arms with bright metal bangles, all 
the time indulging in wild gesticulations and 
savage laughter as they discuss the coming 
cvent Having taken a hasty meal, they pro- 
duce from their houses all available musical in- 
struments. ‘The drums are wildly beaten as 

groups of men, women, and children form 

themselves in’ circles and excitedly per- 

form dances, consisting of violent con- 

tortions of the limbs, accompanied with 

savage singing and with repeated blasts of 
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the war horns, each dancer trying to out- 
do his fellow in violence of movement 
and strength of lung. 

About moon, from sheer exhauction, 
combined with 'the heat of the sun, they 
are compelled to cease; when large jars 
of palm wine are produced, and a general 
bout of intoxication. begins, increasing 
their excitement and showing up their 
savage nature in striking colors. ‘The 
poor slave, who all this time has been 
lying in the corner of some hut, shackled 
hand and foot and closely watched, suf- 
fering the agony and suspense which this 
wild tumult suggests to him, is now 
carried to some prominent part of the 
village, there to be surrounded and to re- 
ceive the jeers and scoffs of the drunken 
mob of savages. The executioner’s as. 
tants, having selected a suitable place 
for the ceremony, procure a block of 
wood about a foot sq The slave is 
then placed on this, in a sitting posture; 
his legs are stretched out straight in front. 
of him; the body is strapped to a stake 
reaching up thebacktotheshoulders. On 

ch side stakes are placed under the arm 
pits as props, to which the arms are firmly 
hound; other lashings are made to posts 
driven into the ground near the ankles 
and knees. 

A pole is now planted about ten feet in 
front of the victim, from the top of which 
is suspended, by a number of strings, a bamboo 
ring. The pole is bent over like a fishing-rod, 
and the ring fastened round the slave's neck, 
which is kept rigid and stiff by the tension 
During this preparation the dances are re- “ 
sumed, now rendered savage and brutal in the — drunken mob take their places to witness the 


























































extreme by thedrunkenconditionof the people. last act of the drama. 
One group of dancers surround the victi ‘An unearthly silence succeeds. ‘The exec 
and indulge in drunken mimicry of the con- tioner wears a cap composed of black coci 





tortions of face which the pain caused by this — feathers; his face and neck are blackened with 
cruel torture forces him to show. But he has except the eyes, the lids of which 
no sympathy to expect from this merciless are painted with white chalk. "The hands and 
horde. arms to the elbow, and feet and legs to the 

Presently in the distance approaches a knee, are also blackened. His legs are adorned 
company of two lines of young people, each profusely with broad metal anklets, and around 
holding a stem of the palm tree, so that an — his waist are strung wild-cat skins. As he per- 
arch is formed between them, under which forms a wild dance around his victim, every 
the executioner is escorted. The whole pro- now and then making a feint with his knife, a 
cession moves with a slow but dancing gait. murmur of adn from the assem- 
Upon arriving near the doomed slave all dan- bled crowd. He then approaches and makes 
cing, singing, and drumming cease, and the a thin chalk mark on the neck of the fated 
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man. After two or three passes of his knife, 
to get the right swing, he delivers the fatal 
blow, and with one stroke of his keen-edged 
weapon severs the head from the body. 

‘The sight of blood brings to a climax the 
frenzy of the natives : some of them savagely 
puncture the quivering trunk with their spears, 
others hack at it with their knives, while the 
remainder engage in a ghastly struggle for the 
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ion of the head, which has been jerked 
into the air by the released tension of the sap- 
ling. As each man obtains the trophy, and is 
pursued by the drunken rabble, the hideou 
tumult becomes deafening; they smear o 
other's faces with blood,and fightsalwaysspring 
up as a result, when knives and spears are 
freely used. ‘The reason for their anxiety to 
possess the head is this: the man who can 
retain that head against all comers until sun- 
down will receive a present for his bravery 
from the head man of the village. It is by 
such means that they test the brave of the 
illage, and they will say with admiration, 
speaking of a local hero, “He is a br 
man; he has retained two heads until su 
down.” 

When the taste for blood has been to a ce 
tain extent satisfied, they again resume their 
singing and dancing while another victim is 
prepared, when the same ghastly exhibition is 
repeated, Sometimes as many as twenty slaves 
will be slaughtered in one day. ‘The dancing 
and general drunken uproar is continued until 
midnight, when once more absolute silence 
ensues, in utter contrast to the hideous tumult 
of the day. 

I had frequently heard the natives boast of 
the skill of their executioners, but I doubted 
their ability to decapitate a man with one blow 
of the soft metal knives they use. I imagined 
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they would be compelled to hack the head 
from the body. When I witnessed this sicken- 
ing spectacle I was alone, unarmed, and ab- 
solutely powerless to interfere. But the mute 
agony of this poor black martyr, who was to 
die for no crime, but simply because he was a. 
slave,—whose every piteous movement was 
mocked by frenzied savages, and whose very 
death throes gave thesignal for the unrestrained 
outburst of a hideous carnival of drunken sav- 
agery,— appealed so strongly to my sense of 
duty that 1 decided upon preventing by force 
any repetition of this scene. I made my reso- 
lution known to an assembly of the principal 
chiefs, and although several attempts were 
made, no actual executions took place during 
the remainder of my stay in this district. 

















A FEN words are necessary to define the po- 
sition of the village chiefs as the most impor- 
tant factors in African savage life ; especially 
as in one way or another they are intimately 
connected with the worst features of the slave 
system, and are responsible for nearly all the 
atrocities practiced on the slave. 

‘The so-called chiefs are the head men of a 
village, and they rank according to the num- 
ber of their warriors, ‘The title of chieftain is 
not hereditary, but is gained by one member 
ofa tribe proving his superiority to his fellows. 
‘The most influential chief in a village has nec- 
essarily the greatest numberof fighting men, and. 
these are principally slaves, as the allegiance 
of a free man can never be depended upon. A 
chief’s idea of wealth is—slaves. Any kinds 
he may he will convert into 
slaves upon the first opportunity. Polygamy 
is general throughout Central Africa, and a 
chief buys as many female slaves as he can af- 
ford, and will also marry free women — which 
is, after all, only another form of purchase. 
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Aui, tribes I have known have an idea of 
immortality. "They believe that death leads 
but to another life, to be continued under the 
same conditions as the life they are now lead- 
ing; and a chief thinks that if when he enters 
into this new existence he is accompanied by 
slaves he will 

same rank 
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next world as he 
holdsinthis. From 
this belief emanates 
one of their most 
barbarous customs 
— the ceremony of 
human sacrifices 
upon the death of 
any one of impor- 
tance. Upon the 
decease of a chief, 
a certain number 
of his slaves are 
selected to be sac- 
rificed, that their 
spirits may accom- 
pany him to thenext 
world. Should this 
chief possess thi 
men and tw 
women, sev 

eight of the former 
and six or seven 











of the latter will suffer death. ‘The men are 
decapitated, and the women are strangled. 
Whena woman isto be sacrificed she adorned 
with bright metal bangles, her toilet is care- 
fully attended to, her hair is neatly plaited, and 
bright-colored cloths are wrapped around her. 
Her hands are then pinioned behind, and her 
neckis passed through:: noose of cord; the long 
‘end of the cord is led over the branch of the 
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nearest tree, and is drawn tautat a given signal; 
and while the body is swinging in mid-air its 
convulsive movements are imitated with sav- 
age gusto by the spectators. It often happens 
that a little child also becomes a victim to this 
horrible ceicinony, by being placed in the grave 
alive, as a pillow for the dead chief, ‘These 
executions are still perpetrated in all the vil- 
lages of the Upper Congo. 

But the life of the slave is not only forfeited 
at the death of the chief of the tribe in which 
fate has cast his lot. Let us suppose that the 
tribe he is owned by has been maintaining an 
internecine warfare with another tribe in the 
same district. For some reason it is deemed 
politic by the chief to bring the feud to an end, 
and a meeting is arranged with his rival. At 
the conclusion of the interview, in order that 
the treaty of peace may be solemnly ratified, 
blood must be spilled. 

A slave is therefore selected, and the mode 
of torture preceding his death will vary in dif- 
ferent districts. In the Ubangi River district 
the slave is suspended head downwards from 
the branch of a tree, and there left to die. But 
even more horrible is the fate of such a one 
at Chumbiri, Bolobo, or the large villages 
around Irebu, where the expiatory victim is 
actually buried alive with only the head left 
above the ground. All his bones bave first 
been crushed or broken, and in speechless 
agony he waits for death. He is usually thus 
buried at the junction of two highways, or by 
the side of some well-trodden pathway lead- 
ing from the village; and of all the numerous 
villagers who pass to and fro, not one, even if 
he felt a momentary pang of pity, would dare 

to alleviate or to end his misery, for 
forbidden under the severest penalties. 






































HOW THE NATIVES ARE ENSLAVED. 

‘Tne varying fortunes of tribal warfare fur- 
nish the markets with slaves whose cicatri 
n marks show them to be members of 
widely differing families and. distant villages. 
But there are some tribes, and these the 
most inoffensive and the most peaceful, whose 
weakness places them at all times at the 
mercy of their more powerful neighbors. 
Without exception the most persecuted race 
in the dominions of the Congo Free State are 
the Balolo tribes, inhabiting the country 
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through which the Malinga, Lupuri, Lulungu, 
and lkelemba rivers flow. I may here men- 
tion that the prefix “Ba” in the language of 
these people implies the plural; for instance, 
Lolo would mean one Lolo— Ba-lolo signify- 
ing Lolo people. "These people are naturally 
mild and inoffensive. ‘Their small, unprotected 
villages are constantly attacked by the power- 
ful roving tribes of the Lufembé and Ngombé. 
‘These two tribes are voracious cannibals. 
They surround the Lolo villages at night, 
and at the first signs of dawn pounce down 
upon the unsuspecting Balolo, killing all the 
men who resist and catching all the rest 
‘They then select the stronger portion of their 
captives, and shackle them hand and foot to 
prevent their escape. ‘The remainder they 
kill, distributing the flesh among themselves. 
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As a rule, after such a raid they form a small 
encampment; they light their fires, seize all the 
bananas in the village, and gorge upon the 
human flesh. They then march over to one of 
the numerous slave-markets on the river, where 
they exchange the captives with the slave-trad- 
ers of the Lulungu River for beads, cloth, brass 
wire, and other trinkets. The slave-traders 
pack the slaves into their canoes and take them 
down to the villages on the Lulungu River 
where the more important markets are held. 
Masankusu, situated at the junction of the Lu- 
puri and Malinga tributaries, is by far the most 
important slave-trading center. ‘The people 
of Masankusu buy their slaves from the Lu- 
fembé and Ngombé raiders, and sell them to 
the Lulungu natives and traders from down 
river. The slaves are exhibited for sale at 
Masankusu in long sheds, or rather under 
imple grass roofs supported on bare poles, It 
is heartrending to see the inmates of one of 
these slave-sheds, ‘They are huddled together 
like so many animals, 
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E accompanying pictures, from sketches 
which I took at Masankusu, will give some 
idea of the suffering which is endured by cap- 
tives in numberless slave-markets, They are 
hobbled with roughly hewn logs which chafe 
their limbs to open sores ; sometimes a whole 
tree presses its weight on their bodies while 
their necks are penned into the natural prong 
formed by its branching limbs. Others sit from 
day to day with their legs and arms maintained 
in a fixed position by rudely constructed 
stocks, and each slave is secured to the 
roof-posts by a cord knotted to a cane 
ring which cither encircles his neck 
or is intertwined with his woolly hair. 
Many die of pure starvation, as the 
owners give them barely enough food 
to exist upon, and even that they 
grudge them. ‘These hungry creatures 
form indeed a truly pitiable sight. 
After suffering this captivity for a short 
time they become mere skeletons, All 
ages, of both sexes, are to be seen: 
mothers with their babes ; young men 
and women ; boys and girls; and even 
babies who cannot yet walk, and whose 
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mothers have died of starvation, or perhaps 
been killed by the Lufembé. One seldom sees 
either old men or old women; they are all 
killed in the raids: their marketable value being 
very small, no trouble is taken with them. 
inessing groups of these poor, helpless 
wretches, with their emaciated forms and sunk- 
en eyes, their faces a very picture of sadness, it 
is not difficult to perceive the intense grief that 
they arc inwardly suffering; but they know too 
well it is of no use to appeal for sympathy 
to their merciless masters, who have been ac- 
customed from childhood to witness acts of 
cruelty and brutality, so that to satisfy their in- 
able greed they will commit themselves, or 
permit to be committed, any atrocity, however 
great. Even the pitiable sight of one of these 
slave-sheds does not half represent the misery 
caused by this traffic— homes broken up, 
mothers separated from their babies, husbands 
from wives, and brothers from sisters. When 
last at Masankusu I saw a slave woman who 
had with her one child, whose starved little 
body she was clutching to her shrunken breast. 
T was attracted by her sad face, which beto- 
kened great suffering. I asked her the cause 
of it, and she told me in a low, sobbing voice 
the following tale: 

* | was living with my husband and three 
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children in an inland village, a few miles from 
here. My husband was a hunter. ‘Ten days 
ago the Lufembe attacked our settlement; my 
husband defended himself, but was overpow- 
ered and speared to death with several of the 
other villagers. I was brought here with my 
three children, two of whom have already been 
purchased by the traders. I shall never sce 
them any more. Perhaps they will kill them 
on the death of some chief, or perhaps kill 
them for food. My remaining child, you see, 
is ill, dying from starvation; they give us 
nothing to eat. I expect even this one will be 
taken from me to-day, as the chief, fearing lest 
it should die and become a total loss, has of- 
fered it for a very small price. As for myself,” 
said she, “they will sell me to one of the 
neighboring tribes, to toil in the plantations, 
and when Í become old and unfit for work 1 
shall be killed." 

"There were certainly five hundred slaves ex- 
posed for sale in this one village alone. Large 
tanoes were constantly arriving from down 
river, with merchandise of all kinds with which 
they purchased these slaves. A large trade is 
carried on between the Ubangi and Lulungu 
rivers. The people inhabiting the mouth of the 
Ubangi buy the Balolo slaves at Masankusu 
and the other markets. ‘They then take them 
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up the Ubangi River and exchange them with 
the natives there for ivory. These natives buy 
their slaves solely for food. Having purchased 
slaves they feed them on ripe bananas, fish, 
and oil, and when they get them into good 
condition they kill them. Hundreds of the 
Balolo slaves are taken into the river and dis- 
posed of in this way each month. A great 
many other slaves are sold to the large villages 
on the Congo, to supply victims for the execu- 
tion ceremonies. 

Much life is lost in the capturing of slaves, 
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and during their captivity many succumb to 
starvation. Of the remainder, numbers are 
sold to become victims to cannibalism and 
human sacrifice ceremonies. ‘There are few 
indeed who are allowed to live and prosper. 





CANNIBALISM. 


CANNIBALISM exists among all the peoples 
on the Upper Congo east of 16° E. longitude, 
and is prevalent to an even greater extent 
among the people inhabiting the banks of the 
numerous affluents. During a two-months’ 
voyage on the Ubangi River I was constantly 
brought into contact with cannibalism. ‘The 
natives there pride themselves upon the num- 
ber of skulls they possess, denoting the number 
of victims they have been able to obtain. I 
saw one native hut, around which was built 
a raised platform of clay a foot wide, on which 
were placed rows of human skulls, forming a 
ghastly picture, but one of which the chief 
was very proud, as he signified by the admir- 
ing way he drew my attention to the sight. 
Bunches of twenty and thirty skulls were hung 
about in prominent positions in the village. I 
asked one young chief, who was certainly not 
more than twenty-five years old, how many 
men he had eaten in his village, and he an- 
swered me thirty. He was greatly astonished 
at the horror Í expressed at his answer, In 
one village again, as I had bought a tusk of 
ivory, the natives thought perhaps I might 
buy skulls, and several armfuls were brought 
down to my boat within a few minutes, 

I found trading somewhat difficult on this 
river, as the standard of value on the Ubangi 
was human life — human flesh, I have been 
asked on several occasions to barter a man 
for a tusk of ivory, and I remember that at 
one village the natives urged me to leave one 
of my boat's crew in exchange for a goat. 
* Meat for meat,” they said. I was repeatedly 
invited, too, to help them fight some of the 
neighboring tribes. They said, “ You can take 
the ivory, and we will take the meat"—mean- 
ing, of course, the human beings who might 
be killed in the fight. ‘The more unfriendly of 
them would frequently threaten that they would 
eat us, and I have no doubt they would have 
done so had we not been strong enough to 
take care of ourselves. 

During iny first visit to the upper waters of 
the Malinga River cannibalism was brought 
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to my notice in a ghastly manner, One night 
I heard a woman's piercing shriek, followed 
by a stifled, gurgling moan; then boisterous 
laughter, when all again became silent. In 
the morning I was horrified to sce a native 
offering for sale to my men a piece of human 
flesh, the skin of which bore the tribal tattoo 
mark of the Balolo. I afterwards learned that 
the ery we had heard at night was from a 
female slave whose throat had been cut. I 
was absent from this village of Malinga for ten 
days. On my return I inquired if any further 
bloodshed had taken place, and was informed 
that five other women had been killed. 

While in the Ruki River at the beginning of 
this year, 1 was furnished with another proof 
of the horrible fate of the slaves. At Esengé, 
a village near which I stopped to cut wood 
for my steamer, 1 heard ominous beating of 
drums and outbreaks of excited mirth. I was 
informed by one of the natives from the vil- 
lage that an execution was taking place. To 
my inquiry whether they were in the habit of 
eating human flesh, he replied, “We eat the 
body entirely.” L further asked what they did 
with the head. “ Eat it," he replied; “ but first 
we put it in the fire to singe the hair off.” 

“There is a small river situated between the 
Ruki and the Lulungu, called the Ikelemba. 
At its mouth it is not more than 140 yards 
wide, Its waters are navigable for 140 miles, 
and it flows through the land of the Balolo. 
In proportion to its size it supplies more slaves 
than any other river. By looking on the map 
it will be scen that the Ikelemba, Ruki, and 
Lulungu run parallel to one another. Thelarge 
slave-raiding tribes inhabit the land between 
these rivers, and bring their slaves to the near- 
est market, whether on the Ikelemba, Rui 
Lulungu. 





























LOCAL SLAVE-MARKETS. 


‘Tiere are clearings at intervals all along 
the banks of the Ikelemba, where on certain 
days are held small local markets for the ex- 
change of slaves. As one travels up stream 
small settlements are passed more and more 
frequently, and fifty miles from the mouth all 
the country on the left side of the river is 
thickly populated. It is noticeable that the 
villages are all on the left side of the river, 
the opposite side being infested by maraud- 
ing and roving tribes who would raid any set- 
tement made on their banks. All the slaves 
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from this river are Balolo, a tribe which is 
easily recognizable by the exaggerated tattoo 
marked on the forehead, side of the temples, 
and chin. 

During my ten-days' visit to this river I met 
dozens of canoes belonging to the country at 
the mouth of the Ruki River and the Bakuté 
district, whose owners had come upand bought 
slaves, and were returning with their purchases, 
When traveling from place to place on the river 
the slaves are, for convenience, relieved of the 
weight of the heavy shackles. "Ihe traders al- 
ways carry, hanging from the sheaths of their 
knives, light handcuffs, formed of cord and 
cane. 

‘The slave when purchased is packed on the 
floor of the canoe in a crouching posture with 
his hands bound in front of him by means of 
these handcuffs. During the voyage he is 
carefully guarded by the crew of standing 
paddlers; and when the canoe is tied to 
the bank at night the further precaution is 
taken of changing the position in which the 
hands are bound and pinioning them behind 
his back, to prevent him from endeavoring to 
free himself by gnawing through the strands, 
‘To make any attempt at escape quite impos- 
sible, his wrist is bound to that of one of his 
«eping masters, who would be aroused at his 
slightest movement. 

In one canoe which I noticed particularly 
there were five traders, and their freight of mis- 
erable humanity consisted of thirteen ema- 
ciated Balolo slaves, men, women, and little 
children, all showing unmistakably by their 
sunken eyes and meager bodies the starvation 
and the cruelty to which they had been sub- 
jected. ‘These slaves are taken down to the 
large villages at the mouth of the Ruki, where 
they are sold in exchange for ivory to the 
people in the Ruki or the Ubangi district, 
who buy them to supply some cannibal orgy. 
A few, however, are sold about the district, 
ihe men to be used as warriors, and the 
women as wives; but compared with the 
numbers who suffer from the persecution of 
the slave-raiders, few indeed ever live to 
attain a secure position of even the humblest 
kind in a village. 














‘The wretched state of these Balolo has al- 
ways saddened me, as intellectually they are 
a grade higher than the tribes surrounding 
thein; and it is really owing to the gentler fiber 
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of their natures, and their peaceful, trusting 
disposition, that they easily fall a prey to the 
degraded and savage hordes in their district. 
‘They have artistic taste and mechanical inge- 
and make exquisitely woven shields and 
curiously shaped and decorated spears and 
knives. They are exceedingly intelligent, faith- 
ful, and, when properly officered, brave. 





IN THE FAR INTERIOR 





For many months I traveled on the Upper 
Congo and its afluents and had on several 
occasions to defend myself against the hos. 
tility of the natives. My crew consisted of fif- 
teen men, the greater part of whom w 
Balolo, and I was never deceived by them. 
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When first I engaged them they came into 
my hands in the rough. They were sav- 
ages, some of them cannibals; but they 
are of a very malleable nature, and with a. 
policy of firmness and fair play 1 was able 
io convert them into devoted and faithful 
servants, 

As evidence of what can be done by gain- 
ing the confidence of the natives, through a 
policy of firmness and fairness, I think I may 
safely quote my experience at the Equator 
Station, [remained there for nearly a year, 












with only one Zanzibari soldier ; 
all the rest of my people were 
natives I had engaged from the 
neighboring villages. I wassur- 
rounded on all sides by power- 
ful people, who, had they 
wished, could easily have 
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overcome me and pillaged was a pleasant one. The people were of a 
J) — my post. But not the slight- — happy and gay disposition; all were friendly 
i) est act of hostility or ofan and talkative. They would sit for hours and 
unfriendly nature was listen most attentively to my tales of 
ever attempted,and1 and their intelligent ques 
À felt just as secure be possessed of keen understanding. ‘There is 
i amongthemasIdo no more attentive audience in the whole world 
i inthecityofLon- — thanagroup of African savages, if you canspeak 





their language and make yourself understood, 
When I was tired of talking to them, I would 
ask them questions concerning their manners, 
g to gain by customs, and traditions, As I was much im- 
molesting me, pressed by their cruelty, I always made a point 
and they were — of expressing my abhorrence of it, and have 
intelligent even told them that one day I should strike a 
enoughtoper- — blowfortheslave. My audience on such occa- 

















ceivethatfact, sions consisted principally of slaves, and these 
Inreality,my poor wretches were always much gratified to 
presence was, hear my friendly opinions towards themselves. 
toagreatex. My arguments, I could see, often appealed 


tent, benefi — strongly to the chiefs themselves, as | asked 
cial to their — them: “Why do you kill these people? Do 
interests. 1 — youthink they have no feeling because they are 
had cloth, slaves? How would you like to see your own 
beads, look- child torn away from you and sold into slav- 
ing - glasses, atisfy the cravings of cannibalism, or 
spoons,cups, ed?” ‘They even said, some of 
and trinkets, at the time, that they would’ not hold 
and these any more executions. ‘These executions did 
lexchanged take place, but in a secret manner, and all news 
with them; of them was kept from my ears until some time 
every now afterwards, when I learned of them from my 
and then ] own men, But I would have been unable to 
would or. prevent the carrying out of such a ceremony 
ganize a lt- — with the force I had at my disposal in a single 
tle hunt ibari soldier ! 

terelephants 
orhippopot- 
ami; and 
as my part 1 REMEMBER one execution which took 
in the con- — place, the details of which I lcarned afterwards. 
sumption of 1t was to celebrate the death ofa chief who had 
either of been drowned while on a trading expedition. 
these ani- As soon as the news of his death was brought 





















SOME BARBAROUS CUSTOMS. 





















mals was a to the village, several of his slaves were tied 

very small hand and foot and lashed down into the bot- 

one, mostof — tom of a canoe. ‘The canoe was then towed 

the meat 1 out to the middle of the river at night; holes 

gaveawayto were bored in it, and it was allowed to sink 

the natives. — with its human freight, When we are able to 

Mylifedur- prohibit the terrible loss of life which the 

ing my stay children of to-day are compelled constantly 

atthe Equa- to witness, more humane feelings may develop 

sans, sum, axo arrows tor Station themselves, and surrounded by healthy in- 
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fluences they will, unspoiled by at least open 
exhibitions of cruelty, grow into’a far nobler 
generation. 

Natives suffering at the hands of the slave 
traders have repeatedly asked me to help them. 
At Malinga, where human flesh was offered 
me for sale, the assembled chiefs voted me 
several tusks of ivory if I would live among 
them and defend them against the Lufembé, 
and enable them to resist the persecutions they 
were exposed to from the neighboring tribes, 
who were continually making raids into their 
districts, capturing their people. They sai 
“We are being starved to death, We can make 
no plantations, because when our women visit 
them they are caught, killed, and eaten by 
the crafty Lufembé, who are constantly prowl- 
ing around and taking away any siraggle 
they may see.” One old chief, Isekiaka, told 
me that already from time to time twelve of 
his women had been stolen from him, and 
several of his children. Indeed, so wretched 
is the condition of the people on the upper 
reaches of the Malinga that numbers of them 
have been driven by the Lufembé from their 
plantations on the mainland, and are actually 
compelled to live on the river in miserable 
huts, the floors of which are supported on 
piles. From these dwellings they suspend their 
nets, and as the river is full of fish, they subsist 
almost entirely on the produce of their hauls. 
“This has given rise to a curious state of things; 
for, as the Lufembé grow only manioc, and 
have more roots than are sufficient for the 
tribe, they are only too glad to exchange these 
for fish caught by their victims, And so when 
a market is held an armed truce is declared, 
and Lufembé and Malinga mingle together 
and barter, with their products held in one 
hand and a drawn knife ready in the other. 


























It can be readily imagined that the inc 
sant persecution which the natives are suf- 
fering renders them cruel and remorseless 
‘Throughout the regions of the Malinga th 
become so brutalized by hunger that they cat 
their own dead, and the appearance of one 
of their villages always denotes abject misery 
and starvation. I have repeatedly seen young 
children eating the root of the banana tree, 
vainly endeavoring to obtain some kind of 
nourishment from its succulence. That they 
are able to exist at all is a mystery. Every 
living object they are able to obtain is accepted 
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as food ; different kinds of flies, caterpillars, and 
crickets are all eaten by these people. 

When one has lived for some time in Cen- 
tral Africa, one comes to understand the little 
impression that acts of the most atrocious and 
wanton cruelty make on the savage mind. Sur- 
rounded from childhood by scenes of blood- 
shed and torture, their holidays and great 
ceremonies marked by massacres of slaves, 
the mildest and most sensitive nature becomes 
brutalized and callous; and if this is so with 
the free, what must be the effect upon the 
slave, torn when a child from its mother, per- 
haps at the age of two years, and even in its 
infancy compelled to suffer privation. If indeed 
this child runs the gaunt- 
let of cannibalism and 
execution. ceremonies, it 
can hardly be expected 
that he will sympathize 
with any suffering. 





‘The people on the 
lower part of the 
Upper Congo sel- 
dom practice slave- 

raiding. It is only 

when we come to 

the Bakuté di 
trict that we are 
brought much in 
contact with it 
"The large villages 
around — Stanley 
Pool,— Chumbiri, 
Bolobo, Lukolela, 
Butunu, Ngombé, 
Busindi, Irebu,— 
Lake Mantumba, 
and the Ubangi 
River all rely 
principally upon 
the Balolo tribes 
fortheir slaves. All 
these villages cx- 
cept Stanley Pool 
are daily making 
human sacrifices, 
either in connec- 
tion with the death 
of some chief or 
for some other 
ceremonialreason. 
Any kind of com- 
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merce transacted in this part of 
Aftica only increases the blood- 

shed, because the natives ambition 
is to get as many slaves as possible 
around him; and when he sells a 
tusk of ivory or any other article 
he devotes nearly all of the cloth, 
brass wire, and beads which 
obtains in exchange to the p 
of fresh slaves, So that he is s 
by numerous women and 
ng his lifetime, a 






















ized at his death by the execution of about 
half the number of his people. 
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of the trade in the 
peculiar features wh 
% turned to advantagi 
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SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 


1 rreguentLy talked with these people, 
and explained to them the iniquity of slavery ; 
but they argued: * We have a great deal of hard 
work in our trading expeditions to obtain these 
slaves; why should we leave them all behind 
us for others who have not worked? We have 
bought them, they are our slaves, and we have 
a right to do what we like with them.” 

‘The ceremony of execution, with its attend- 
t brutality, ought to be, and can be, stopped. 
he bloodshed is even’ greater to-day than 
when Stanley first saw these people in 1877; 
the reason being, as I have before mentioned, 
that contact with white men has made them 
cher, and has enabled them to obtain more 
slaves. ‘The great powers of the civilized world 
are now discussing the antislay ient, 
and if such discussions should result in some 
united action directed towards the suppression 
terior, there are a few 
ch might be 





















First, and most important, this 
\ traffic icated by reli- 
gior cism of any kind. 
? Second. ‘These people are dis- 
d; every village of fifty or 
sixty houses is independent of its 
neighbor, and small family wars 
continually taking place. 
‘There is nothing so 
convincing to the African savage 
as physical superiority. 
Now all these points arein favor 
of the antislavery movement, 
‘The absence of religious fanati- 
cism, the disunited condition of 
the natives, and their acknow- 
ledgment. of physical superiority 
ought to be taken advantage of, 
and always borne in mind when 
plans for the suppression of the 
slave-trade and its attendant 
barbarism are projected. In my 
opinion, it will be some years be- 
fore the slave-trade carried on by 
the Arabs can be successfully 
grappled with, but there is no rea- 
son why any delay should occur 
in striking a blow at the inter- 
tribal trade. 
‘The Congo Fi 
































ee State has 
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moved a step in the right direc- 

tion by establishing near Stanley 

Falls an intrenched camp, with 
the object of forming a barrier to keep the 
‘Arabs, with their Manyema banditti, east of 
that position, Every country in the world 
should support the State to effect this object, 
as it will play a most important part in the 
history of Central Africa. When Stanley left 
Wadelai the Mahdists were already there. If 
these hordes join with those at Stanley Falls 
it will require most strenuous efforts to save 
the whole Congo Basin from their devas- 
tations, While we are still able to keep the 
Arabs east of the Falls, no time should be 
lost in eradicating the existing bloodshed 
west of that point. It is a big work, but 
it is a duty which the civilized world owes to 
the helpless slave. Aithough black, and a 
savage, still he is a human being. It should 
always be remembered that the suppression 
of slavery in Africa does not mean merely 
striking the fetters from the limbs of the slave ; 
its end is not only the substitution of paid for 
forced labor, but also the relief of enslaved 
humanity throughout all these regions from a 
lile of unspeakable horror, from tortures that 
only the savage African can invent, and from 
a certain and violent death. 


From Banana. Point to Stanley Pool slavery 
does exist, but of such a mild character that 
when operations are actually begun Stanley 
Pool should be the starting-point. If half a 
dozen fast boats were placed on tbe river at 
Stanley Pool, each armed with twenty black 
soldiers, officered by two or three Europeans 
who had proved by their past services that 
they were capable of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and if such a force had the recognition 
of the civilized powers and was allowed to 
strike a blow at the evil, thousands of human 
lives would be saved. 

‘These boats would be continually moving 
about the river, and those in command would 
begin by making a careful study of local 
politics. "They would have to convince the 
natives of their determination to stop these 
diabolical ceremonies of bloodshed. ‘The na- 
tives should be warned that any villages which 
in the future were guilty of carrying out such 
ceremonies would be most severely punished. 
Some of the better-disposed native chiefs would 
have to be bought over to the side of the 
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white man, Spies should be engaged all over 
the district, so that a boat on arriving would 
immediately hear of any execution that was 
about to take place or that had taken place; 
and I would suggest that any village which still 
continued these acts of cruelty, after having 
been fairly and fully warned, should be attacked, 
and a severe example made of the principal 
offenders. A few such punishments would soon 
have a most salutary effect. ‘These operations 
I should recommend to be carried on between 
Stanley Pool and the Falls, Posts should also 
be established in commanding positions to 
control the mouths of the slave-raiding rivers, 
Each point should be supplied with a boat 
such as I have recommended for the lower 
river. Other stations should be established in 
the center of the slave-raiding district. Slaves 
at the time in the markets might be redeemed 
and placed in some settlement, where they 
could be trained as soldiers or learn some usc- 
ful craft. I have, whenever it was possible, 
purchased the redemption of slaves, and on 
the completion of such purchase have always 
taken the precaution to place in the freed- 
man's hand a paper to the effect that he had 
been redeemed by me from slavery, and that 
the expedition I represented would make a 
specified payment per month while he re- 
mained in its service. 





EFFECT OF LIBERATION. 


I was curious to observe the different effects 
that the announcement of such a redemption 
had on slaves freed so unexpectedly. As a 
rule, the bewildered man would go from 
one to another of my boat's crew, asking 
all sorts of questions as to the meaning of 
ihe ceremony. What was to be his fate? 
Was he to be exchanged for ivory? or was 
he to be caten? And it would take some 
time and patience to explain to him, after 
his first surprise was over, the full import of 
ihe paper I had placed in his possession. 
Others, more intelligent, would immediately 
understand the good fortune that had be- 

llen them; and it was strange to see the 
startling change in the expression of their 
countenances, which a moment before be- 
tokened nothing but unresisting acquiescence 
in their miserable destiny, and to note their 
inert and weary bodies, which scemed at once 
to become erect and vigorous when released, 
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from the degrading fetters. 

After having bought all the slaves which 
were exposed for sale, warning should be 
given that any attempt to purchase human 
beings for slavery would be the signal for 
war, and that the purchasers would be severely 
punished 





‘Lhe most important part of the movement 
is to convince the slaves of our earnestness 
and sincerity. I feel confident that should oper- 
ations be carried on in the way thus suggested 
most satisfactory results would ensue. 





‘The reason for the native villages being 
disunited is, that there seldom exists a chief 
strong enough to form a combination. This 
weakness should be taken advantage of, and 
capable white men might, through their per- 
sonal influence, unite the tribes under their lead- 














ership. Sooner or later the Arabs at Stanley 
Falls will have to be battled with. At present 
they remain there, not because the white 





men will not allow them to come lower down, 
but because they are in the center of such 
a rich field, and they know that by coming 
down the river they must rely entirely on their 
anoes, as roads ín the interior are few and 
between, owing to the swampy nature of 
the land. "hey would also have the populous 
and warlike districts of Upoto, Mbeka, and 
Bangala to fight against, which would not be 
so easily overcome as the small scattered ham- 
lets around Stanley Falls, which at present 
they are continually persecuting. 




















All the natives on the 
Upper Congo, quite up 
to the limits at present 
reached by the Arabs, 
should be controlled as 
much as possible by 
Europeans. ‘They shoul’ 
be combined together 
under Europeans, so that 
when the time arrives 
that the Arabs decide to move west they 
would be met at their frontiers by a barrier 
of well-armed and resolute natives. 











‘The slave-trade of to-day is almost entirely 
confined to Africa, ‘The slaves are caught and 
disposed of in that continent, and the number 
of those who are shipped to Turkey and other 
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parts are indeed few compared with the enor- 
mous traffic carried on in the interior. We have 
the authority of Stanley and Livingstone and 
other explorers concerning the iniquity existing 
in the eastern portion of Equatorial Africa. 


In India we have an example of what de- 
termination and resolution can accomplish; as 
the inhuman ceremonies of the suttee, car of 
Juggemaut, infanticide, and the secret soci- 
ety of the Thugs have all been suppressed by 
the British Government. The opportunities for 

aching the center of Africa are yearly im- 
proving. Since Stanley first exposed to the 
world’s gaze, in 1877, the blood-stained history 
of the Dark Continent, rapid strides have been 
made in opening up that country. ‘The work 
for Afiica’s welfare so determinedly pursued 
by Livingstone has been most nobly carried 
on by Stanley, and the rapid progress which 
is at present taking place is due entirely to 
Stanley's efforts. A great obstacle has always 
existed between the outside world and Central 
Africa, im the stretch of unnavigable water 
between Matadi and Stanley Pool. ‘The rail- 
way how being constructed will overcome 


this difficulty. 
E.J. Glave, 
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NEGROLAND AND THE NEGROES 
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NEGROLAND AND THE NEGROES.* 
TWENTY-FIVE hundred years ago—so He- 
L rodotus tells us—a company of Phoenician 
navigators sailed southward from the Red Sea 
on the eastern shore of Afric. ‘Three years 
after, they passed the well-known landmarks of 
the Pillars of Hercules, on the opposite side of 
the continent, within a few days" easy sail from 
their starting-place. ‘These mariners told how, 
as seed-time came, they had twice hauled their 
vessels upon the shore, planted a crop of grain, 
waited for it to grow and ripen, and then bear- 
ing it on board their hollow ships, had set off 
again on their adventurous voyage over un- 
known seas and along strange coasts. "They 
related also that for a while they had seen the 
sun to the north of them. "The Father of His- 
tory was a man of large belief, but this report 
was too much for his credulity, and he repeats 


























* Western Africa: Its History, Present Condition, 
and Future Prospects. By Rev. J. Lzicntox Wrisow. 
Harper and Brothers. 





it under protest; for in all his far journeyings 
he had never beheld the sun except to the 
southward. "These Phænicians were, therefore, 
the first civilized men who had ever passed 
south of the equator, or who had seen the west- 
ern slopes of the mountains that girdle the Af- 
rican shore. 

More than two thousand years passed before 
the v; again lifted, for the Curthaginian 
navigators never reached further south than 
Cape Mount, midway between Sierra Leone and 
Liberia, It was not till near the middle of the 
fifteenth century that the Portuguese made their 
way to the Ivory and Gold and Slave Coasts. 
Fifty years later Vasco de Gama rounded the 
Stormy Cape, misnamed of Good Hope, and for 
the second time completed the circumnaviga- 
tion of Afric: 

Neither the Catholic missionaries, who soon 
began their operations on a gigantic scale, nor 
the traders who flocked thither for gold and ivory 
and slaves, added greatly to the stock of knowl- 
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edge respecting the people of Western Afric: 
It is to Protestant: x 
try that we are mainly indebted for what we 
know of the natives of the Guinea Coast. 

Mr. Wilson, from whose valuable work we 
propose to draw largely in this article, is prob- 
ably better acquainted than any other man with 
the negroes of Western Africa, He has resided 
among them for almost a score of years. Once, 
in the earlier part of his missionary carcer, he 
chanced to fall among a cannibal tribe. They 
certainly had never heard of Sydney Smith, but. 
manifested a particular desire to try the flavor 
of a bit of cold missionary. For seven years 
Mr. Wilson dwelt among the Krumen of Cape 
Palmas, and for a still longer time among the 
Mpongwes of the Gabun River, on the very line 
of the equator. He has thoroughly mastered 
the languages of these representatives of the 
two great negro races of Western Africa; has 
composed grammars and’ dictionaries of both 
languages, and has published books in them 
He has either written or furnished the mate- 
rials from which have been elaborated some of 
the most valuable contributions recently made 
to the sciences of ethnology and philolo 
pamphlet on the Slave Trade, from his pen, fell 
under the notice of the English Government at 
atime when it was a m: 
the British vessels should not be withd 
from the Slave Coast; and as he has bee 
formed by a letter from Lord Palmerston, thi 
pamphlet decided the question in favor of th 
continuance of the effort to put a stop to the 
Slave ‘Trade, 


Whoever may sneer at the labors of mission- 
aries, the philosopher and the scholar will not. 
"They have added more than all other men to 
our knowledge of the uncivilized portions of the 
human family, Of these we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing thé negro races of Western Af- 
rica to be the most worthy of attention, ‘They 
are the ones who present most promise of a fu- 
ture career of civilization and Christianity. It 
is morally certain that a century hence there 
will not exist upon the face of the globe an in- 
dividual of the copper-colored aborigines of 
North America, or of the brown races of Poly- 
nesia, Indications are not wanting that the 
Cingalese and Hindus will pass away before the 
conquering white races. We believe that the 
Chinese have had their youth and their man- 
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hood—such as it was—and that they are to go 
the way of the builders of Babylon and Niue- 
veh, of Copan and Palenque. 

‘The negroes, on the contrary, have shown 
that they can live face to face with the whites, 
In the West Indies they have multiplied in a 
condition in which the aborigines became ex- 
tinct in two generations. We know how they 
have thriven, physically, intellectually, and mor- 
allyamong us. However much slaveholder and 
abolitionist may differ in theory and conclusion, 
they both insist upon the essential faet, that the 
colored race among us havemade great advances, 
and are capable of and destined for still grenter 
improvement, What the natives of the slave 
regions are at home, and what the country 
which they inhabit is, we may learn from the 
book of Mr. Wilson, 

As we sail down the coast we pass the mouths 
of the great rivers Senegal and Gambia, wind- 

through dense forests and thick jungles. 
Upon their banks grows the gigantic baoba, 
hugest of trees. ‘The const is under the control 
of the French and English, and is peopled by the 
Fulahs, Jalofs, and Mandingoes, the handsomest 
of Africa, with tall elastic figures, woolly 
and glossy black skins. The women, says 
ie traveler, with a significant reservation, are 

ctive as it is possible for black females 
to be. ‘They are zealous Mohammedans, and 
are rapidly extending their faith among the 
tribes to th uth. 

At the flourishing settlements of Free-town 
and Monrovia we shall see a strange mingling 
of civilization and barbarism, The white man, 
rendered still paler by the wasting African fever, 

the black emigrant from civilized coun- 

tries, j clad, and the sable denizen of the 
, With scarcely n rag to cover his nakedness, 
Free-town the chief settlement in the British 
colony of Sierra Leone, and Monrovia, the capi- 
n spite of their unhealthy clima 

ly set down as successful experiments 
m colonization. Monrovia, with its 
neat whitewashed dwellings and three or four 
churches presents an aspect not unlike that of 
American towns with a population of fifteen or 
eighteen hundred. Mr. Wilson makes the very 
sensible suggestion that the interests of both 
colonies would be materially advanced by the 
union of Sierra Leone and Liberia into one 
State. ‘This new State would then have a very. 
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decided preponderance in power over all of the 
native kingdoms on the coast. 

Leaving the settlements of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia, and the land of the Fulahs and Man- 
dingoes, we pass down the coast to a count 
inhabited by negroes of another stocl "Thi 
was once known as the “Grain Coast," not from 
its production of bread corn, but from the Mal: 
quete Pepper, or “Guinea Grains,” once its 
principal article of trade. It was formerly 
great demand for giving flavor and potency to 
the ale and porter with which our transatlantic 
cousins comfort their thirsty souls, These 

ins” have of late years been pronounced 
poisonous, and their consumption has fallen off. 
If we may credit Mr. Wilson, the poj 
quality belongs to a different fruit, whi 
natives were accustomed to mix with the genu- 
ine article, which has thus lost its reputation 
from being found in bad company. ‘The cow 
try is very beautiful as we const along. lle 
it spreads out into broad plains dotted over with 
groupsof feathery palms; there it rises in wooded 
Hills, or sinks in green valleys. The sharp con- 
ical roofs of native villages are beheld rising in 
every direction from among the foliage. 

Long before our vessel has reached her an- 
chorage we see a throng of tiny black objects 
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approaching us from the shore; as they ap- 
proach they take the form of canoes, in each of 
which three or four brawny blacks, seated upon 
their bent legs, are paddling with all their might 
to be the first to reach us. These are the Kru- 
men, and theirs is the beautiful country before 
us. The crew of the foremost canoe has clam- 
bored the side of our vessel, followed at a brief 
interval by the others. ‘Their object is not theft 
or piracy; they wish to dispose of their labor, 
for a very moderate compensation. 

In many respects these Krumen are the most 
interesting race of men on the African conti- 
nent, Of late years they have become the pri 
cipal laborers on all foreign vessels trading to 
the coast of Western Africa ; and hence, thongh 
they have never engaged in the Slave Trade, 
Johnny Kraman is well known in every settle- 
ment from Goree to Fernando Po; and now 
and then he makes his way as a sailor to foreign 
ports. As the chances are that he has picked 
up a “white” nickname, and a tolerable supply 
of very questionable English during his various. 

hore, he manages to make him- 

self quite at home in New York or Liverpool or 
London. 

in 


Krnman were to write his autobiography, 
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eyes thoroughly rubbed with red pepper, which 
is the African substitute for the use of the rod. 
As he grows older he is sent into the fields to 
scare the birds away from the rice-crop. When 
he approaches man’s estate he is hired out to 
some captain, with whom be engages to remai 
as long as the vessel stays upon the coast ;— 
this may be for two months or tw 

sailors now undertake his educ. 
thing is to give him a “Christ name in e: 
change for his native appellation. Paphruo, or 
Blaino, or Barrakuo, becomes transformed into 
« Snowball,” or “Frying-Pan,” or * Pea-Soup." 
One supereargo, whose favorite author was 
probably Mr, Harrison Ainsworth, named his 
four oarsmen respectively “ Nix,” “My-Dolly 

* Pals,” and “ Bake-Away,” so that in manu 
his boat, he was obliged to repeat the slang 
phrase of the London eracksman, "Phe days of 
the week are also commonly used as names, the 
favorite of all being that borne by the faithful 
companion of our old friend Robinson Crusoe. 
A month's wages are paid in advance to the f 
ther or “head-man” by whom the young Kri 
man has been put on board ; and the vessel sails 
away to complete her cargo on some other part 
of the coast. When she finally leaves, F 
ships on some other vessel, and it may be years 
before he finds his way back to his native vil- 
Inge. 

If by good fortune he returns to his fami- 
ly with a tolerable share of his accumulated 
Wages, in the shape of cloths, guns, cutlasses, 
and the like, he at once becomes the lion of the 
village. ‘I'he fatted calf is killed, guns are fired, 
and dances got up in his honor, He is a credit 
to his family, and must be furnished with a 
wife at once, as the first step tow: ing his 
stand as a man of rank and respec y Ne- 
yotiations are set on foot for the purchase of a 
young girl; the price is agreed upon, and duly 
paid, and the bride is transferred to the charge 
of his friends. ‘The first step has been taken, 
but more is to be done, for among the Kru: 

fact throughout all Africa, a man’s po- 
ber of 
ed 
countries by the state of his bank account. He 
therefore sets off again, and in a few months 
returns with goods enough to buy another wife. 
In due course of time he becomes a head-man 
himself, and makes a profit upon the young ad- 
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yenturers whom he hires out. If he has good 
luck, by the time he is forty or fifty years old 
he has obtained a dozen or twenty wives, and 
is able to retire from business and lead the life 
of a gentleman of fortune and leisure. Very 
likely also he has inherited a number of wives 
by the death of a brother or uncle; for the wives 
of a deceased Kruman, like other property, fall 
to the share of some kinsman, thus keeping up 
the respectability of the family. 





When a Kru gentleman retires from active 
business his domestic arrangements are won- 
derfully like those of our own respected fellow- 
zens, Brigham Young and the other mag- 
If he has any regard for “what 
expected” by society, or any desire for a quiet 
he must provide a separate house for each 
of his wives, "These he builds as close together 
as possible, and for the sake of privacy usually 
surrounds the whole with a palisade. Each hut 
consists of a circular wall, five or six feet in 
height, and from ten to thirty in diameter, 
Upon this is fitted a high conical roof of thatch, 
the eaves projecting several fect on every side, 
‘The floor is of clay, beaten hard, and sometimes 
paved with eocoa-nuts, which by constant fric- 
tion shine like bronze globes. "The fire is built 
upon the floor, the smoke, in default of a chim- 
ney ing its way as it best can through the 
Each house usually consists of but a 
single room, though among the upper ten one 
corner is sometimes partitioned off for a sleep- 
ing apartment. ‘The furniture is of the sim- 
plest kind: a few pots, and bowls, and plates, 
a couple of mats for beds, wooden blocks for 
pillows, and a pine chest by way of wardrobe, 

make up the list. These, 
with the fondness for display 
innate in the African, are 
made, as far as possible, or- 
namental as well as useful, 
‘The tin washbowls and gay 
colored earthen plates pro- 
cured from foreign vessels 
have holes punched in their 
edges, and are suspended 
from the walls in place of 
mirrors and pictures. ‘The 
sleeping mats are neatly roll- 
ed up and put away, for to 
do the Kru matrons justice 
they are wonderfully clean- 
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ly and industrious, as well 
as good-humored. Higher 
qualities than these must be 
looked for in vain so long as 
the system of polygamy pre- 
vails. 





His patriarchal establish- 
ment thus arranged, with a 
bevy of stout wives to attend 
to his wants and perform the 
hardest part of the labor, our 
Kru gentleman sets about en- 
joying his well-earned leis- 
ure, The cultivation and 
harvesting of his rice and cas- 
sava keeps him tolerably busy 
for three or four months in 
the year; the rest of tho time 
he is a gentleman of means, 
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with just business enough in 
hand to give him pleasant 
employment. He gets up in 
the morning at such hour as 
he pleases, saunters about his 
establishment, plays a little 
with some of his many c 
dren, aud when he has gained 
an appetite, drops in to break- 
fast with one of his wives. 





The Kra cuisine is rather 
limited. Animal food is used 
sparingly—though in this d 
partment nothing comes ami; 
from a leopard to awood-rat— 
and chiefly in the form of soup, 
so hotly peppered as to defy 
the palate of an East Indian. 
Cassava and rice are the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption. 
‘The Kru housewives are fa- 
mous for their skill in boi 
ing rice; and when the snowy 
contents of the pot are depos- 
ited into a clean wooden bowl, 
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and the fresh, fragrant palm-oil poured over it, 
aman might go farther for a breakfast and fare 
worse, kes time for a European to become 
reconciled to their mode of eating, which consists 
in thrusting the hand into the dish, rolling rice 
and oil into a ball, and then, with mouth open 
and head thrown back, flin mass 
down the throat. Not only spoon 
dispensed with, but even teeth seem to be of 
Tittle use, which is the more remarkable, be- 
cause the Krumen pride themselves gi 
upon the beauty of their “ivories,” and 
praiseworthy neatness in cleansing them before 
and after every meal. 

























‘The demands of fashion in regard to cloth- 
ing are easily satisfied. A gentleman 
dressed with a strip of cotton, a couple of y 
Jong, around his waist; a still shorter piece s 
fices for the costume of a Kru lady. A h 
and a large square cloth thrown over the shoul- 
der, are proofs of very decided wealth in the 



















wearer; the addition of a European hat and a 
sailor's jacket constitutes a dandy. By way of 
ornament, the women wear as m: ass and 


copper rings and armlets as they can procure; 
but for men a broad ivory ring, upon which 
some friendly sailor has carved the owner's 
name, is held to be in better taste, ‘Tigers’ 
teeth, strung together, are a favorite ornament; 
hut the most recherche of all is a species of blue 
dead, brought from the Gold Const. 
Respectable and easy as the life of a retired 
Kru gentleman may be, it is more than doub 
ful whether his domestic happiness comes quite 
up to his expectations. Like many another 
man he finds that a large e: 
volves a deal of trouble. In spite of their sep- 
arate huts, jealousies will now and then arise 
among his wives, and quarrels among their 
broods of children, ‘To settle all these would 
the wisdom of Sancho Panza, while to en- 
dure them would try to the utmost the patience 
of Job, Not unlikely the respectable husband 



























of a score of wives may look back with regret 





d” by the mate, and 
be knocked down by the captain. 

Yet it is wonderful with what tenacity po- 
Iygamy is clung to by every people among whom 
it prevails. "Phe Kruman is quite sure that its 
advantages outweigh the disagreeable accom- 
paniments, Ifa man had but one wife, he 
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reasons, how could he get his breakfast when 
she happened to be sick or absent? 1f she 
should chance to be out of humor, as will some- 
times happen to the best of women, how could 
he entertain his friends as a gentleman should? 
So, on the whole, he votes for polygamy. The 
women too, strange as it may seem, are equally 
in favor of it, No respectable Kru family will 
nghter, and no girl of any preten- 

ould willingly be sold, to a man who 
was supposed to be so deficient in 
bition as to content himself wi 
gle wife. She would scorn to be connected 
with so humble an establishment, As well 
ta young American hope to induce a Fifth 
Avenue belle to share with him the limited 
paradise of a single room in the fourth story 
of a third-rate boarding-house. 





















‘The government of the Kru people is a pure 
democracy. Every village, or group of villages, 
constitutes an independent community, which 
may number from a few hundreds of souls, up 
to ten or twelve thousand. In every village a. 
large square “Palaver House” stands conspic- 
uous in the midst of the circular huts, Hore 
all publie business is transacted, Every male 
adult is considered a member of the body po- 
litic, though the young men, or Kedibo, occupy 
a subordinate place. Next come the Sedibo, or 
soldiery, comprising the great body of middle- 
aged men. A man, before being enrolled in 
ks, must pay a fee; this is usually a 
cow. ‘These form the effective strength of the 
community, and are not a little apt to be rapa- 
cious and overbearing. he old men, who have 
sed the period for active service, constitute 
the Gnekbade, or Senate, Their influence is 
very great; and, in ordinary cases, their decis- 
ions are law, though it sometimes happens that 
they are overruled by the Sedibo, yet always 
with a show of great respect for the elders. 
At the head of the Senate, in time of peace, is 
the Bodio, whose functions are mainly those of 
ahigh-priest. He takes charge of the nal 
fetiches, and is entitled to certain choice bits 
from every animal that is killed for food. His 
house is a sanctuary, and no culprit who takes 
refuge there can be removed without his con 
sent. lle is held responsible for the general 
prosperity of the community. If the harvests 
happen to be unproductive, or the season um. 
healthy, if the fishing fails, or ships do not fre- 
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quent the coast, the blame is laid upon the Bo- 
dio; and in ease the evil is prolonged, he is 
liable to be deposed. His official insignia—a 
hugo iron ring worn around the ankle—is looked 
upon with as much reverence as is paid to the 
let placed upon the hend of her gracious 
jesty Queen Victoria, or the iron erown of 
the Hapsburgs, with its veritable nail from the 
true cross. 

Public business is conducted with great grav- 
ity and decorum. ‘The members of our Con- 
gress or of the English Parliament might learn 
some valuable lessons from a Kru “palaver.” 
Every man brings his own stool, and takes his 
proper place in the assembly. The discussion 
is opened by some one appointed for the pur- 
pose. lle advances into the centre of the cir- 
cle, bearing a long stait in his hand, “Bateo 
—Listen,” says he.“ Bate—We are listening,” 
respond the auditors. When he has concluded 
his speech, he places the staff in the hands of 
some one else who desires to speak. ‘There is 
no dispute as to what “honorable gentleman" 
is entitled to the floor. That is settled by the 
possession of the staff, “ Admirable specimens 
of oratory,” says Mr. Wilson, “may be heard 
in these African assemblies. ‘Their popular 
speakers show almost as much skill in the use 
, striking analogies, pointed 
arguments, historical details, and biting irony 
as any orators in the world; and for ease and 
grace of manner they are unsurpassed.” When 
all the younger members have spoken, the Sen- 
ate give their opinion, and then the whole mat- 
ter is decided by popular vot 

‘The Gnekbade performs likewise the office 
of the Roman Censor. When a man is sus- 
pected of growing too powerful and proud for 
the safety of the State, or, as they phrase it, 
«got too much sass,” he is forthwith muleted 
a sum that reduces him to an equality with his 
fellow-citizens. 


Passing the low Ivory Coast, where the long, 
unbroken swell of the ocean dashes furiously 
upon the sandbank which lines the shore, as we 
approach the equator we come to the region 
where the Slave ‘Trade formerly had its chief 
seat, Almost every point and headland is 
crowned by a fort, erected by Europeans to 
protect this unholy traffic. ‘Twenty-five of these 
are found within a space of two hundred miles. 
Since the trade in slaves has been almost wholly 
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suppressed to the north of the equator, the 
greater portion of these forts have fallen into 
decay. Elmina, however, the first fortress ereet- 
ed by the Portuguese, now in the hands of the 
Dutch, is still kept in good repair, and strongly. 
garrisoned. Cape Coast Castle, the residence 
of the British Governor of the Cape Colony, is 
a still more imposing fortress. Its walls inclose 
several acres of ground, and are mounted with 
more than a hundred guns. In the centre is the 
tall castle, the residence of the Governor. It 
has a garrison of natives and blacks from the 
West Indies, under the command of English 
officers. Here, a few years since, the brilliant 
and Jamented “L, E. L.” closed her earthly 
career. Whether by a sudden paroxysm of a 
disease to which she had long been subject; or 
by an accidental over-dose of prussic acid, taken 
as a remedy; or by voluntary suicide from weari- 
ness and despondeney, no man knows with cer- 
tainty. Her remains lie in the courtyard of 
the castle, the parade-ground of the garrison, 
A small marble tablet, with a Latin inscription, 
inserted in the wall opposite, commemorates her 
genius and her untimely fate, Her true mon- 
tment, under another sky, is built of words and 
thoughts, not of marble or granite, 



































‘The two military despotisms of Ashanti and 
Dehomi furnish the only striking exceptions 
to the democratic communities of that por- 
tion of Western Africa lying north of the 
equator. 

Ashanti, with its tributaries, contains some 
four or five millions of inhabitants, Its gov 
ment is one of the most thorough despotisms in 
the world. "The king is absolute master of the 
lives of every one of his subjects, and he main- 
tains a system of espionage in his dominions 
which would do credit to the ingenuity of 
Fouché or Orloff. When a noble is summoned 
to the royal presence, he feels that he goes in 
peril of his life. Ile may be called to receive 
high honor or severe punishment. He may be 
about to gain some distinguished mark of favor, 
or to hear that his blood is required to water the 
grave of some member of the royal family. In 
either case he has nothing to do but to submit. 
‘Though the king is the heir to all the property 
of his subjects, he usually allows the family of 
a deceased person to retain all the gold which 
may have been wrought into ornaments. It has 
hence grown into a custom with the rich men to 
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put as much of their wealth as possible into this 
shape. Once in the course of his life every 
1 is allowed to make a grand display of his 
wealth in the streets of Kumasi, the capital. 
He arrays himself, his wives, and servants, in 
their richest robes and most splendid orna- 
ments, and parades through the city. ‘The 
amount of gold thus displayed is sometimes al- 
most fabulous; for Ashanti is one of the rich- 
est auriferous region n the world. The soil 
is every where impregnated with gold, even in 
the streets of Kumasi, With such abundant 
sources of income, the King of Ashanti is prob- 
ably by far the richest man in Africa, 

Here as elsewhere a man's importance is es- 
timated by the number of his wives. "l'ho King 
is prohibited from exceeding the number of 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three. 
It is not known whether he is obliged to keep 
up the full complement, During the working 
season they are dispersed through the country, 
engaged in agricultural labor with their own 
royal hands. For the remainder of the year 
they are collected in Kumnsi, occu 
long streets, where they are kept in strict se- 
clusion. It is a capital crime for any man to 
look upon them, Sometimes they are parad 
through the streets, preceded by a company of 
boys to warn the people to hide themselves. 
‘Those who have not time to get out of the way 
fling themselves down with their faces to the 
ground, where they lie till the procession is out 
of sight. Now and then, upon some extraor- 
dinary occasion, this strict rule is relaxed, and 
the galaxy of sable beauty may be beheld with- 
out its costing the life of the spectator. Wh 
the British Embassy was received, the King ap- 
peared in publie surrounded by three hundred 
of his favorite wives. He was seated upon a 
throne encased in massive gold, his royal per- 
son enfolded in rich silken garments, with neck, 
arms, ankles, fingers, and toes covered with gold- 
en rings; while all his attendants were farnish- 
ed with golden arms and implementsof every de- 
scription, brought forth from the royal treasury. 

But the despotism of Ashanti pales before 
the still darker and more bloody absolutism of 
Dehomi. ‘The King is regarded by his subjects 
as ademi-god. It is a grave offense to imagine 
that he eats or drinks or sleeps, like ordinary 
mortals, His meals nre taken in the utmost 
privacy, and the wretch who should chance to 
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see him thus engaged would be put to death on 
the spot. Upon certain great occasions he so 
far lays aside his divinity as to condescend to 
drink in public; but even then a curtain is in- 
terposed between him and his subjects, who 
prostrate themselves in adoration while he is 
supposed to be imbibing; and when the opera- 
tion is over they rend the very heavens with 
their acclamations. 

He is absolute proprietor of the country and 
every person and thing init. "Tho females espe- 
cially are his peculiar property, No man can 
have a wife except by his permission. "They 
are either sold or given as rewards for distin- 
guished valor. ‘The sale takes place but once a 
year, ‘The price is fixed at a uniform sum, and 
the buyer has no privilege of choice. He must. 
content himself with such one as his Majesty 
pleases to assign. 















One of the most singular institutions of De- 
homi is the famous body of Amazons, which 
constitute the élite of the army. Their number 
at present is about 5000, armed with muskets 
and all the weapons of African warfare. A 
few years ago, when the English embassy was 
residing in Dehomi, the king made, for their 
amusement, frequent displays of this favorite 
band. They performed all sorts of sham-fights, 
in order to show off their strength and dexter- 
ity. ‘These strong-minded and strong-armed 
Amazons become more masculine than the men 
themselves, and when one wishes to reproach 
another for weakness or cowardice, she can find 
no more emphatic epithet than to say, “You 
are aman!” ‘Their superior prowess has been 
quite recently displayed in a remarkable man- 
ner in connection with one of the most singular 
episodes of African history. 

Between Dehomi and the River Niger lies a 
country known on the maps as Yoruba. Many 
Years ago it was a powerful state, under the rulo 
of a single sovereign. ‘This was at length brok- 
en up into a multitude of petty governments, 
and became the favorite hunting ground of the 
slave-traders. Some forty years since the rem- 
nants of a few feeble tribes sought refugo in a 
famous cavern about seventy-five miles from the 
sea-shore. Here they secreted themselves, liv- 
ing upon roots and berries, and such food as 
they could find growing wild about their lurk- 
ing-place. Other fugitives flocked to them, 
until the fragments of more than a hundred 
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tribes were gathered in this place. They called 
their settlement Abeokuta, or “Understone,” in 
memory of the cavern which had given them 
shelter. About fifteen years ago a number of 
liberated slaves from Sierra Leone came on a 
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trading expedition to this part of the coast, from 
which some of them had been originally stolen. 
‘They carried back with them tidings of the set- 
tement of Abeokuta; and a large body of ci 
ilized and Christianized freedmen from Sierra 
Leone at once determined to 
rejoin their countrymen, Be- 
tween the years 1839 and 1842 
these emigrants numbered 
five hundred. ‘This infusion 
brought new life to the com- 
munity, and in 1853 its inha- 
bitants numbered more than 
a hundred thousand. Mis- 
sionaries were sent out to 
them, and their efforts met 
with a degree of success with- 
out precedent in Africa, Abe- 
okuta assumed the aspect of 
f a civilized and Christianized 
community. About three 
/ years ago the King of Deho- 
mi resolved to extirpate the 
new community, and marched 
against it at the head of a 
large army, including his fo- 
male invin It happen- 
ed that an American mission- 
ary, Mr. Bowen, who had 
served as a soldier in our lato 
war with Mexico, was at Abe- 
okuta. He saw that other 
weapons than preaching must 
be employed against the sav- 
age invaders, and set about 
training the people for the 
contest. ‘The Dehomans were 
benten back after a desperate 
struggle, and their king him- 
self was saved from capture 
only by the bravery with which 
his regiments of Amazons de- 
fended his person. 
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THE REALM OF THE CONGO 


By the Commissioner of the United States — 


W. P. Tisdale 


Banana possesses a motley population of 
about six hundred negroes; some are native 
slaves, some Kabindas and Loangos, while 
not a few are from the Krumanos of Sierra 
Leone and lower Liberia, 

When we came into Pallaballa we learned 
that the king — who was absent at the time— 
had instructed his son not to allow any white 
men to stop in the place before his return. 
had gone to pay tribute to the king of San 
Salvador, from whom he had received a letter. 
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I saw the letter, which was written in Portu- 
guese, undoubtedly by a Jesuit priest. The 
king' son said we could not stop in the vil- 
lage. I was annoyed to thirik that I could not 
stay in the place overnight, so I called my in- 
terpreter, and told him to say to the king’s son 
that I would be glad if he would allow me to 
stay there; and if he did so, without molesting 
me, I would give him a handsome present in 
the morning. He said no, I could not stop 
there; we would have to go on. But we were 
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very tired, there was no water outside of the 
village, and we decided to stay whether or no. 
In most of the villages near the river where 
whites have appeared, the kings, as a rule, set. 
apart a little hut which they give to traders 
who happen to come into the village, allow 
them to sleep at night in the hut, and then 
take something in the way of presents from 
them in the morning. I informed the king’s 
son thatif they allowed us to stop I would give 
them presents in the morning, but if they made 
us trouble we would burn their village. We were 
permitted to “turn in” without molestation, but 
about one or two o'clock in the morning the 
chief of Pallaballa himself put inan appearance. 
He had made the trip from San Salvador, some 
seventy-five miles or more, in three or four days; 
buthe had been drinking with kings on the way, 
and was very drunk. He wanted to drive us out 
of the place, But he was very easy to handle; 
a little trade gin soon put him to sleep, and 
we were not molested, In the morning we 
got ready to start, when Pallaballa and all his 
ministers put in an appearance and wanted 
their presents. I gave Pallaballa some hand- 
kerchief stuff, a red cotton umbrella, a bottle 
of gin, anda string of beads. Then I gave all 
his ministers a drink of gin, and they were very 
happy. 

‘The chief began to tell me what a good 
friend he was to the white people, and he 
wanted to show me a treaty which he had 
made with Stanley when he passed through 
the country the last time. He went into his 
old hut and brought out the king’s box. He 
had it tied round and round with strips from 
the bark of the palm tree. The old fellow 
opened the box and handed me the treaty — 
as he supposed. I found it to be a letter writ- 
ten in the Portuguese language, purporting to 
come from the king of San Salvador. This let- 
ter went on to compliment Pallaballa, and wish 
him every success in the world, and suggested 
to him that he should keep the white men out 
of his country ; and after advising him what to 
do, it wished him well, and hoped he would 
not forget to send three or four bottles of gin. 
I said: “ Old man, you have made a mistake. 
‘This is not the Stanley treaty; this is from 
Salvador.” ‘The old fellow was very much ex- 
cited, and grabbed the document away from 
me, He then handed me another document, 
which was a treaty that he had signed with 
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Stanley a long time ago, and bore date of 
Stanley's last passage through the country. 
After I had satisfied myself that the old man 
was friendly to us, I asked him to tell me why 
he was opposed to the white men stopping in 
his town overnight. He said: “I will tell you. 
We have not had any rain up here for a long 
time.” And he went on to tell me that the 
palm tree would not yield mava/u,—a fer- 
mented drink,—the ground nuts were not 
growing, and they were afraid of a famine, 
and he knew that the white men down the river 
at the camp had kept the rain back, and he 
believed that if he punished the white men as 
they came along the rain would come. 

At the same time it was prefer- 
able to keep away from villages, because the 
Houssamen whom I had were very much 
feared by the people, as they were great thieves, 
and invariably got us into trouble at every 
town we went to. When I came to Congo- 
lalemba, however, the king, who was a very 
pleasant fellow, seemed to receive me very 
ordially, and asked for a palaver, or council. 
‘The king and his ministers took seats on the 
ground. He said I was welcome to stay in his 
place. But while we were talking I noticed a 
great activity among his men, and I told my 
terpreter to go to some of the people and 
find out what was the matter. He came back 
and told me they were going down to fight 
Pallaballa. Before going to war in those coun- 
tries they give notice that they will attack the 
next day. They never make an attack un- 
awares. ‘They were going to march that night 
and attack Pallaballa the next morning. I 
asked the king why he was going to fight 
Pallaballa, and he said the sap had run d 
in the palm trees, and the ground nuts would 
not grow, and Pallaballa had kept the rain 
back. 

Congolalemba began his march on Palla- 
balla, but during the night there came one of 
the most violent storms they had ever had in 
the country. The warriors passed the entire 
night in the rain, and when daylight came 
they did not want to fight. They made up 
their minds that Pallaballa, knowing they were 
coming, had relented, and so they went on 
to Pallaballa’s village, got drunk, and had a 
glorious time for several days. 

The women do the work of garden making 
and marketing, while the men roam listlessly 
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about, with no apparent object in view. 

‘There is nothing about the natives of the 
Congo region to convince me that they have 
ever lived in a better condition than they do 
to-day. They are as low as the lowest. "They 
have no intelligence. ‘They have no written 
ge. I have seen in the lower region of 
Africa chimpanzee with more intelligence than 
any negro Lever saw on the Congo. I saw one 
chimpanzee that had fallen into a trap and was 
brought down to the Dutch station at Banana. 
‘They called him Leonidas. As he grew they 
became strongly attached to him, and det 
a slave boy to take care of him and instruct 
him, ‘They made a little hut for him, and gave 
him a bunk much like a steerage berth in a 
steamship, and Leonidas would go in there 
and go to bed like a little man. He would sit 
at table and take his food like a native. Ihave 
seen him drink gin, smack his lips and slap his 
hand down as though he enjoyed it. He would 
give the boys a slap in the face if they an- 
noyed him ; and I noticed that the negroes es- 
teemed him very highly. 












































As 
1 went up on the beach, I found a white man 
named Stanhope; he wanted to know where 
we came from, who we were, and all about us. 
1 told him that I was the American commi 

sioner to € He said, * You have come 
to a fine place. 1am surrounded by five or 
six hundred men, My house was blown down 
by a hurricane a few nights ago.” He had no 
shelter, no food, and the negroes were as thicl 

as possible in the valley below him, and they 
were occasionally firing upon him, and had 
promised him a massacre during the night. 
Captain Sáulez was with me. He wasan African 
fighter, a man of good judgment, with a great 
deal of nerve ; he at once took command of the 
forces. I walked with him out on the brow of 
the hill; we looked through our glass and saw 
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the position of the natives. They were going 
about in the grass and closing in. We asked 
Mr, Stanhope what occasioned all this trouble, 
and he told us it was a matter of trade between 
the tribes over the river. But we found after- 
wards that the immediate cause was his hav- 
ing flogged the son of the king, who had stolen 
from him or committed some other offense. He 
gave him a hundred lashes and let him go home 
to his father. 





We made a little reconnaissance down the 
valley, and made fires to deceive them as to 
the number of our men. Finally in the night 
we held a palaver. I sent them presents, such 
as I had, and gave them a piece of paper with 
which they could go to a station several days? 
march away and draw what they wanted of 
beads, cloth, and brass rods. In that way I 
probably saved the life of Mr. Stanhope and 
his little band. I stopped that night with him, 
and the next morning started at the break of 
day, running many fierce rapids, and arrived 
safely at the station of Isanghila, from which 
place I marched through the Bundi valley, a 
country filled with serpents and all sorts of 
poisonous insects, and, after four days and a 
half, reached Vivi. 


On the Congo there are no beasts of burden, 
there existing merely a manual transport, the 
porters being the natives of the Bakongo tribe, 
inhabiting the cataract regions. In physique 
these men are slight and only poorly devel- 
oped; but the fact of their carrying on their 
head from sixty to one hundred pounds’ weight. 
twenty miles a day for sometimes six consecu- 
tive days, their only food being each day a little 
manioc root, an ear or two of maize, or a hand- 
ful of peanuts, pronounces them at once as 
men of singularly sound stamina. Small boys 
of eight and nine years old are frequently met 
carrying loads of twenty-five pounds’ weight. 
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come to the domestics of the b 


a superannuated negress, 
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AUNT EVE INTERVIEWED 


By Frank B. Mayer 
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jor as a sai 
o to- 
“Near as I can coi 


lies in H 







Washington's 
ch rendered her wel- —— Henshaw's church, 
wseholds, maaster’s been dead 

















nd all de children, maasterf I hopes 
you're all well. Bless de Lord! I'm broke, 


‘Ko; pick up a bone here 
lorrow. 

e, Pm a hundred and 
born and bred "fore. 





here in Baltimore, near 


a Sharp Street. My ole 
fifty year, but I can 











among whom sho was a histo cle. — "member very well, for all dat. Olo maas- 
‘Ag a link between the past and the present, —— ter's father was English captain; olo mis- 
lot hor speak for horself as sho sits sipping — — tues's father was sea-captain too. My own 
her morning coffee by the fireside: father was a Guinea man, Lordeer was my 

“Your sarvant, Sir. How's you and you father's name, but maaster changed it to 








* Nathan Tyson, 
AUNT zve early abolitionist. 


Nero when he bought 
h 





“Yo seo, Guinea’s a 
big placo. Niggers 
dere aller a-fightin’. 
Dey ketch one anoth- 
or, and sells "em to do 
ships for guns and 
powder, beads, check 
1 calico, and red 
flannel — do nch 
great for rod flannel 

and dat’s de reason 
's come in dis 

Dey used to 
come in ship- loads, 
like de Irish do now, 
till ole "Tyson* 
was a Quaker, 
ye, and did a heap for 
s colored people—till 



























r no more come 
Dat was afte 
de Resolutionary war. 
When he died all do 
niggers went to de 
burial, Ole mistuss 
l he was de nig- 
gors’ god. 

“In Guinea—'spects 
it’s like Californy is 























an eminent phllanthroplet. 
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now —dey digs gold 
all day, and when de 
do Guinea ni 





finds a big lump—so 
gors told me—dey go home 
and kill a chicken or a goat, and puts do 
blood on do lump of gold. Dat's deir way 
of giving God thanks. Den dey makes rings 
and bracelets of it. Maaster bought ten 
head —some from Mandingo, some fro 
Soso; Father Jack and Sampson como fro 
Missmygwongea—dat’s another place. Pa- 
ler, Vando, and Goombo was Gonah 
women. 

* My own father was Guinea man. 13 
good breed, eaise I'm de royal blood; te 
you for why— grandfather was de kin 
on; he como from de Wombo country; 
dat's what dey called it. It was a Gonali 
man taught me dis Guinea talk : 

* Wllah, wullah, wuttoongab, 

Se bungah looyab, 

Coozen mooten lemba, 

Mooden mat'na einga.” 
^b know what it means, but ef Id 
kop in de sporit of it den I might ’e learnt. 
Worst: of it is, I never could learn to read. 
Yo soe, I was young, and so foolish! Dere 
was a lady wrote to olo maaster to know if 
sho might teach n , but ho sent 
word to know if she wanted to teach his 
niggers to run away. T 
hoknowens to him, but 1 was so yo 
foolish like. 

* don't ‘member much of do Resoluti 
ary war, but I knowed when it was. 
E den, but I had a good head. 
wood and water, a med de cl 
tels?" 

‘The town of B: 
tho county surveyor 
January 12, 1730. 
In thoro were 
twenty-five houses 
four of which were 
of brick, nearly all 
having ^ “biped” 
Toof& The present 
populat 000. 

“Baltimoro wa 
very open place den ; 
streets was nothin 
Dub mud and mire; 
Jadien always wore 
clogs. Most all de 
houses was frame, 
Dutch roots, hipped 
roofs; somo was 
brick, but no touch 
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timoro was laid off by 
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to what it is now! Market Street was 
all mud aw mire. De quality lived in 
Gay Street. Dero was old Congress 
Hall, whore dey had balls and dancin’, I 
Dilievo it’s standin’ yet, if dey bain't torn 
it down. I could show yo whero it was, in 
Liberty Street, though 1 ain't got but ono 
eye now. 

onygress assembled 











n Baltimore on the 
26th December, 1776, and occupied Mr. Ja- 
cob Fite’s house, being then the farthest 
west, aud ono of tho largest in the town, 
and was a long time called “Congress Hall.” 
Nono of the streets of “Baltimore Town," 
except here and there on the side ways, were 
paved until 1782. 

“Dey don't have no fairs now, as dey 

to. All dere by Congress Hall every 
‘Thursday in October, when de races was, 
in’ cakes ‘aud liquor, and en 
drinkin’; dey couldn't got dem all 
cleared off "fore Sunday mornin’, Do race- 
course was in de olo fields near dere, so thick 
of houses now I can't tell yo ’xactly where 





























“Yo didn't seo wagons and carta, as yo 
do now. ay night all do country 
people come in with deir butter and rad- 
ishes and greens, and so forth—eayed dem 
IL a-horseback —twonty, thirty ponnds o' 
butter in do boxes, slu s do horse's 
back. Dey used to cay dem dis way till 
it got so bad with robin’ de women and 
takin’ all dey had. — Ridgely’s women was 














MAT WAS GREAT TIMES IN TOWN WHEN DR COURT DEI," 
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obbed; and dey took horse 
and every thing as dey w: 









market. Dey never ki de robbers! 
Arter dat dey had wagons and carts. 

It was great times in town when de 
court set. Maaster was great man "bont de 








court; he was County Justiss; he always 
woro a searlet vest, sometimes scarlet casai- 
mero coat too, and had a tall 

“And den when do ships come in from 















England, dere was great re 
in’ over it. Dey brought d 

glish goods. ‘Town's monsus f 

now, maaster! Ef de British was to 
dey'd ruin many a one, but dey wouldn't 





ain't got any! 


De ships 





Drought a g 
be sold hero: six-ye: 
But when dey worke a 
to go free, and yo was obleeged to give em a 
gun, a good suit of clothes, and a mattock.” 
Besides negroes, there was another spes 

of servant in the colony of Mary 

whom frequent mention is made, 
16 became a large portion of the popu- 
White emigrants, who were unable 
the expenses of a re to the New 
"World, or to maintain themselves upon their 
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arrival, bo 
limited nu 3 

ad them the necessar 

this grow to a considerable trade. "ho in- 





dentures were made to the captain of the 
or some other person, and npon thi 
1 in the colony their unexpired time 
sold to the highest bidder, to whom their 
jentures were then transferred. In the 
early ages of the colony they were call 

dented apprentices; afterward. the gene 
torm of redemptioners was applied to them, 



















ese, upon the expiration of their term of 
useful citizens, and enjoyed 
the same franchises as their more fortunate 


masters. 

Yo know, tho laws must ’a been good for 
somethin’ then! Never had sich la 
old Sam Chase and lawyer M'Mec! 
Martin, Doy daasent strike a gent 
sarvant den but dey had to go to do comt 
and answer for it! 1f ye was right, dey’ 
seo ye righted! dey took do beg- 
gars up, and druv de gentlemen off do 
streets, do laws ain't heen worth a chaw 
tobacker! Now deso shoo-makers and bri- 
dio- makers has de upper hand — it's jest 
played de old x 

«Don dere was allers som 
town. Do Indians 
er people ory 
doy come in every fi k places 
ith buckskin, moccasins, baskets, and so. 
forth, and. tomahawks and scalpin'-knives 
too. Dey used to be all over dis settle 
ment once. Many a time I’ve been hoein" 
corn, and I find arrow-heads and stone pots; 
doy fit with one and dey cooked in t'other. 
Now dey're all gone: I hope de Lord "Il take 
care of me! 

“Doro was a fine den on tea. Once mis- 
tuss seen a man comin’, and sho took de 
caddy off de table and hid it under her 
gown tail. Den dere was a man used to 
come along every now and den and tako a 
list of all de silver and every thing of do 
nigger kind; ye paid so much for it—if yo 
let him seo it. 


Ifthe 




















n 
straight, prop- 
genteel people; 
































been thought 
burning at An- 


, should not 





l, 1774. tho brigantine Mary and 
piain George Chi 
St. Mary's River with sev 
‘on board consigned to merchants 
in Georgetown and Bladensburg. "The Com- 
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itieo of 





Mety of Charles County i 
diately s ied tho master and consi 
ees before th "The explanati 
submission of these gentlemen were de- 
clared sat wy had 
not been pa were discharg the 
pledge that the teas should not bo landed, 
bat should be sent back in the brig to Lon- 
don. 

On the Lith October the brig Peggy Stew- 
art arrived in Annapolis, having in its carg 
a few pat tea. The duty was p 






































hy Mr, Antony Stowart, the owner of the 
vesse n to the oppressiv 
cnactm alled forth the 
deepest meeting was 
held; tho owner of the vessel aud the con- 








But tho people were 
a more signal vi 
‘The easy compliance of Mr. 
Stowart with the act bad aroused th 
and threats were poured out. 
sol and himself, Mr. Stewart, to soothe the 
violence of the people, and to mako amends 
for his fault, offered to destroy the vessel 
with his own hand. "Tho p ion was 
accepted; and while the people gathered in 
crowds upon the shore to witness its con- 
summation, Mr. Stewart, accompanied by 
tho consignees, went on hoard the brig, ran 
t aground on Windmill Point, and set firo 
in presence of the multitude. So 
become that wherever 


















































town, com- 
rks to walk bare-headed, 









fire to a chest of tea which he had 
up, and “whieh was consumed 
acclamations of a numerous body of people.” 

^ When do tea and sugar and salt was 
Uhrowed overboard, maaster said dero would 












; to ole Manster Rob Mistuss 
d to go furder, to Fredericktown, but 
maastor wouldn't. "Warn't dat a stylish 
Placo though? worked twenty-threo year 
on dat plantation arter maaster died. 
ws was eayed up de country— some 
er got back. When wo got dere 

doy had no other house but dat one room 
jn de old tiny house, ’hind de parlor now, 
kivored with oak shingles, aud so forth. £o 
manster got a house from Dr. Walker, and 
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put ole Mother Grace and Phebe and us to 
stay dero till do new houso was built. I 

icked wool, and de olo woman spun, Mo 
and another gal fotched all do water dat 

ade de mortar for dat house, I've been 
through a good deal of hardship, but nev 
got no beatin’ about work; only when I was 
mischeevous and saasy, and dat was for 
want of puttin’ to other practices, I had 
to be at somethin’! 

“Once Uncle Tom told me ef I got somo 
black rags and things, and fixed 'em on like 
wings, I could fly like a turkey-buzzard. I 
tried it, and I had a sweet fall, mind I tell 
ye! ‘Nother time I clum up on de roof to 
‘tend to dryin’ somo water-million seed, and. 
maaster like to havo ‘tended to me, only I 
talked him out of it. Ho said ho wasn't 
goin’ to lot mo teach do chin to break dei 
necke, and told me to come down and let him 
whip mo. 

“‘Lor, master? sez I, ‘I gwine up hero 
tocomb my head, and den I'll clean do knives 
and keep myself neat and tidy, and not let 
de meat get burnt; and I talked to him 
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most as long as I been talking to ye hero— 
but I didn’t come down! De carpenters was 
workin’ dere, and dey began to laugh, and 
don he laughed, and went into de house, and 
when I was sure he was gone I come down, 
and kep’ out of his way. Den I used to get 
de scissors, and go into de garret and ent 
holes in de gowns; and once— den, ye 
mind, de saddles was all fringed—I ent all 
do fringes off de saddles, Twas young, wild, 
and wicked! Ididu't know no better!” Mis- 
tuss told mother to whip me for dat. She 
did whip mo, "deed she did, heap harder dan 
mistues! Mistuss never let any body tetch 
me but her and mother. Miss Betsy, she 
was honsekei a very tough woman, a 
rale yaller-jacket, ll tell ye—she never let 
her teteh me! 

“Great times den among de quality 
Drossin’ ain't quite so touchy now as it was 
den: silk, satin, brocade, Iutestring, pol 
neese—yes! long polaneese and short po 
neeso and cassatees. O Lor, chile, dey 
De elegantest, beantifulest 
things come from England. Mistuss, when 
she took de dresses ont de chist, dey stood 
up stiff as a table, or a piece of plank stuff. 
Great ostrian feathers, some red and some 
e, and all colors; de ladies wore de 
roll. Rolls—enshions dey was, with 
deir hair combed over dem—slick and po 
dered; den de ostrian feathers atop o' dat, 
and rows of beads acrost "em, goin’ through 
do rooms like little air castles! Ladies, and 
gentlemen too, powdered. Do ladies wore 
long sacques and hoops—sich full dresses 
flounced and tapered off; side hoops aud 
round hoops, and high-heeled shoes, and sich 
little heels! ' Dey como from do olo countries 
—from England. Mistuss had great trunk- 
ful fotehed home. Good calieoes for com 
mon, and chinches, and silk and fur cloaks for 
winter. 

“Gentlemen dressed elegant too. Beanti- 
ful silvor-set buckles, glass and stono in ’em ; 
gooldon on de coats and waistcoats, flowered 
ike Indies’ dresses; and three-cocked hats, 
bound round with gold-lace; and long boots 
v» when dey was a-horseback. Dey 
igs, long wigs with queues, and short 
wigs without em. Tom C— wore a long 
wig. Deir coats was mostly blue, black, and 
drab, and nankeon for summer. Tell ye, 
chile, dey was fino! Twas so took up with 
dem many a time I couldw’t eat my vittels. 
Mother licked me often for not comin’ to my 
dinner! 
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“People lived high—frst chop! Grand 
dinner-parties dey raly had; danced till 
day in dat ole room dere. "What! yah! 
yah! Hear de silks come rattlin’ through 
de rooms dere like a passell of ole dry 
leaves. Dance till day! All dem people's 
dead and gone now! 

“Dero was Captain L——, as pretty a 
dancer as need to be of mankind! He's 
taken many a drink of water out of de 
bucket on my head when he was haulin’ in 
his wheat to mill Ie used to drive do 
team hisself. He's dead now, ye know. 
And ole Stephen Shamydine! ^ Sure God 
makes every body, but I do think he was 
de homeliest white man I ever saw. With 
his hairy bear-skin cap aud rigimentals and 
sword. It's God's truth! And when his 
house was done, dey sent him a present of 
a big brass knocker fur do frout-door, do 
elegantest knocker ever yo see; dat's for 
dey named dat place Pomona, arter de 
imidge on de knocker, so dey tells me, Tom 
C—, as good a man as ever stepped de 
land, he lived with Dr. H—, little man, 
but like a pieco of firo; elegant doctor, but 
as cross a man as ever drawed de bref of 
;_as impident a piece of goods as over I 
see for a little man! And Major Howard! 
He wont to do war arter, and got wounded. 
Ladies was very sorry for it, for ho was de 
very apple of doir eyo. I heard dem talk 
of it, Ho was at our houso many a timo. 
And Crack-brained Davy ‘T—, a conrso- 
lookin’ follow, a hot-blood, fox-huntin', ra- 
sportin’ character. Tt was so his mother 
named all dem chil’en—Crack-brained 
y, Gentleman Mordecai, Blackguard 
John, Extravagant Joshua, Misor ‘Tom ; and 
de girls was Whip-poor-will Betty and But- 
terly Rachel. Mordecai was a palo, thin, 
blue-lookin’ man, and Tom was as beautiful 
a dancer as could be, he was. You eeen 
his pictur’, with de murroon velvet and gilt 
buttons, and do sea compass in his hand? 
And Sam W—, he could beat any body 
dere a-makin’ a bow, though he did dress 
in homespun, Den’ dere was Cornelius 
H—, tho eurer. Ho was a Methodist, 
but he was a very good man to his people; 
he didn’t dance neither jigs, nor reels, nor 
conrt-lil-yows, nor minnots, nor_fishor's 
hornpipes, nor nothin’! He was raly good 
to his people, and used to pay for any 
harm dey did, rather than whip dem. But 
L— s was a whippin’ house, G——' was 
a whippin’ house, K——'s was a whippin" 
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houe—whippin’ and cuttin’ every Monday — greatest fiddlers of de county. Dey used 
mornin’ all over de neighborhood. Some to go way down to "Noppolis" (Annapolis). 
gob deir master's horse and gono "way ag was great fiddler. Mistuss 








out to Elk Ridge to a nigger dance 
for one thing, somo for another, 









wt gi 





orally whip anyhow! Den dere was ole 
K——, a fox 

Didw't you never read 

tombstone at de church? I don't 





from A to Izzard, but dey tells mo dat 
somebody's wrote it so as it reads ho was a 
med rascal. 

“Dat fo 
Bo up at t 
runnin’, raci’, ridin’! 
company, but ho didn't keep hounds. 
niggers had our time too. E 
night we had leave to go ¢ 









o o'clock. in de mornin’ 
Maaster kep’ deir 
We 
























quarter, or at do barn in warm weather, and. 
at Christmas and Whitsuntide and Easter 
we had a great frolic, wo had. Sich d 

cin’! My Lord! plenty to eat and drink— 


meat, cabbage, turnips! Same thing at de 
huskin’ matches—till dey got to fightin’ and 
stobbin? 

“Nathan Cromwell's Pepin 
Jack and Worthington’s Mi 








Philpot’s 
ngo was de 





i 





let him go an 
took no mon. 
went to Balti 
Tumby, 


where he choosed—never 
y from him—till one time he 
oro to learn play Hail Co- 
nd he didn't come back for twenty 
-den ho staid. Blind Johuny aud 
Club-foot Davy was white men and great 
fiddlers for de quality; colored people 
ketehed a great deal from ‘em. Do great 
tunes den was Bob and Joan, Dusty Miller, 

ad so on. dere was 
in’, and. horso- 































year iu Giat'a 
1t yo will bet thousands, my 

I will bet millions on de famous skew-ball. 

Spare us a venture on de courses of all, 

Tm sure of winning on de famous skew-balL' 
Dat was a song doy used to sing. I can't 
sing now ; I's got no teeth. 

*1 wna drank last night, 
1 waa a lite hod 
Oh, plantation gals, 
Can't ye look at a body! 
ii dompty, dompty, 
Hi dompty, dompt 














My! don't talk! Didn't we jump in dem 
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days! 
Y! Where did ye come from? 
1 come from Virginny. 
Who's in de long-boat ? 
Simon and Cæsar, 








Dem was do songs—sing and dance ’em too. 
Den dero was a great song of dem days my 
young missus used to sing: 
* Deres na luck about de house, 
ere na Inck at all; 
Dis Is de time to mind yer work, 
While 
Let's s0e— 
*Derev little pleasure In our house. 
‘White our goodmnp'e avs.” 








m- 
h Story 
Ho 





n't 'xactly 
ber it, Eno 
used to sing it. 
was de musie-ma: 
tor, a little ma 
furriner. Ho come 
up from town and 
used to teach mis- 
tuss’s daughter to 
play de spinnet. No 
more spinnets now ! 
ade like 
n piano, with ivory 
tooth. ‘I tell ye, I 
^member it!” 

"The spinnet, or 
spinet, was a music- 
al instrument of the 
harpsichord kind, 
but differing in 
shape and power; 
formerly much 
so, though now en 
tirely superseded by 
the piano-forte. Tho 
tone was comparatively weak, but ple 
and as the instrument was small in dimen- 
sions and cheap in price, it answered the pur- 
pose of thoso who did not find it convenient 
to purchaso a harpsichord. 

“For women of quality dere was Miss 
Betsy X- she had a tongno equal to 
any lawyer; a clinking tongne! and Miss 
Hannah W—, a sickly woman, she died 
o consumption; and Nelly R- 
O—s wife; and Hannah J 
a big, stout lady, with a brown skin 
Betsy R——; she was a good fortune; and 
Polly W——, Passon W—'s daughter. Ole 
John Tilly, who come from Jamaica or some 
furrin parts, courted her; she had head- 
piece enough, but her Maaster above called 
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for her, and she went home. 

“Maaster’s daughter, Miss Becky, was as 
pretty a woman as ever de sun shined on; 
counted de beautifulest woman in dem 
days for fair skin, pretty teeth. A gonteel- 

», of beantiful beha: 

m de heart of a stone! Wher 
rried missus let me creep into de 
de back parlor dere. De gentlemen 
sho was an angel from heave 
dress, and white ost 
rolls— feathers so tall sho had to leave 
er shoes off till she como down stairs—and. 

kles with stones in her shoes! So busy, 
lookin’ and eryim together, nobody seed 


























mo; women a-eryin’, and gentlemen tickled 
at it. It was do dreadfulest rainy night 
ever ye sce. Passon Chase was fotched 
from town—a very handsome man; had 
somo fringy thing on when he married dem; 
"twas about soven or eight o'clock, by can- 
die-light, in de old back parlor dere. Do 
groom was in light clothes, and de grooms- 
men and all saluted de bride down de stairs. 











Den dey went to 
dancin’; supped be- 
fore de dance, and 
den handin' round 
between de dancin’, 
And at de suppor 
dero wasevery thing 
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ye could desire 
Toast pig, chicken, 
turkey, ham, cherry- 
tarts, apple-tarts— 
screamin’ time dey 
had, mind I tell yo! 
Oho! ha, ha! ‘deed 
doy did dance dat 
night! dreadfulest 
rainy night ever I 














see! Stormy wed- 

din, I toll ye. Aft- 

erward it took three 

round 

dinin’, 

“Captain L— 

was dero; Captain 
L—'s mother 





no, she wasn't dere; 
she'd gone home to 
glory alittle bit of 
a Scotehwoman, de 
least woman I ever 
see; she wanted to 
bo carried home to 
Ireland to bo buried 
-a pretty piece of 
business! She was 
buried somewhere in 
town hore "mong de 
Presbyterians. 
“Don dero was Bot 
and her brother; both 














y B— was dere, 
de. She 


Lord mado li 
woman; Wylet. H— 
brown skin, monsus 
man, sho was raly à mere pictur’, a very 
ade lady, nice round-made lady, not 
tall. Most all dese people aro buried 
in Garrison Forest church-yard. 

“Every one of dem Y—s buried deir 
husbands. So nruch of dis eatin’, drinki 
amd feastin’! And when all's gono deso 
people turns round and says yore so ox- 
fravagant and wantoful, Poy bo de very 
fien people to talk! Ye may tard to it 
whilo yo live, but do chil'en com lo want. 
Can't measure de snake till he’s dead. Nig- 
gers and every thing else must go. Seen 
many a plantation lost so. Be neighborly, 
kind, and all dat; go to church; mind what 
Lay, but mind what I do! 

"^X Bunday dey all wont to Garrison For- 
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est c St. TI 
of de county. Dey came from all around— 
Soldier's Delight, Chestnut Ridge, Randalls- 
town. orseback. La- 
dies were good riders den; dey wore gypsy 
hats tied under de chin. De road was full of 
people, mostly a-horseback, some in coachos 
and ch Tom C—'s father, do pas- 
son, he come from England—de biggest, fat- 
test man evor I hear tell of. "Took two or 
threo men to lift him into de pulpit, till at 
de last he broko do axle-tree of de carriage, 
and he couldn't go no more. Why, dey took 
de fat out of him by do pound, Dr. H— did 
(monsus skillful man, Dr. H—!), and doy 
à it in liquor, and I blieve dey got it 
lin dy 





“When do war come dnt day, under 
stand I toll ye— dere was a cannon (Ds 
axed about dat cannon many a time) up at 
Captain L—s store. I s'poc’s it was ad- 
vertised, but when dat cannon was fired, 
noxt day yel see de malishy, dey called 
w down from Pennaylvauy 
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and about and de Lord knows whar, all kiv- 
ered with dust, and dressed in brown linen 
huntin’-shirts, pleated and fringed, mostly 
farmers. Dere was enough to go. Dey 
cayed canteens and knapsacks, and dey had 
great hairy high caps—yes, dey had; s'pec's 
doy was bear-skin—and dey wore leggins. 
Do oflicers was dressed in rigimontals, blue 
and red, with hairy caps, and a valiso and 
canteen buckled behind deir saddles. Somo 
wore linsey-woolsoy gray bear-skin cloth. 
Dey used to sing, 


‘My cold feet! my cold bands! 
‘My belly aches, but my pluck stands? 


“Never soed so many mon, 'copt when de 
Fronch army was horo—as beautiful a sight 
as ever I seo, so bloody-minded! Do place 
was black with people when dey had deir 
review here. Dey come into town on a 
Sunday, and ye had to open yer house to 
take do head men in; do outskuflin went 
into tents in de fields. When de townspeo- 
ple heerd dey was comin’ dey thonght it 
was do British, and sich runnin’ and ridin’ 
all day and night to got de wagons and 
horses to cay de goods out of de town! 
Doy liked Baltimore wonderful, de French. 
did, and doy made a song dat dey woul 
make New France of dis place. But deir 
was somo of dem was very vulgar. Dey 
was do dovil dat brought in dis eatin’ of ter- 
rapins and frogs and snakes here. Do Lord 
sent enough here, without eatin’ sich dovil- 
ment as dat! Doy riz de market with deir 
cookin’ and eatin’. It was dem fotched in 
too, dis callin’ trowsers pantaloons, and stooks 
dey called cravate. 

“Tn do timo of do war dere was constant 
ridin’ with papers, back and forard, night 
and day. See a gontleman rido up to do 
door, give do papers to maaster, and ride 
off; never get off de horse, never "light ! 




















“Now I'm -comin’ with all de week's news, 
Some Iles, and some true." 
Dat's what old Jobn White used to 





when ho como and used to chaso us all over 
do. placo. When I hears him I runs undor 
do platform, he after me, here, dere, every 
where. Ho was a monsus big man. Oh, 
my Lord! And mistuss—sho was monsus 
big woman—nged to most bust laughin’! 
Sich runnin’ and hollerin' to try and skero 
us chilen! Christmas he brought de Bell 
snickle. Once he asked me for a drink of 
water, and while he was drinkin’ I pitched 
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do bucketful all over him. 
den! 

“Mistuss and Miss Betsy and old Sally 
“Good 
Liddy’ —she was a good crittur dat mistuss 
raised—dey helped to make huntin’-shirts for 
do army, and wo sarvants was all kept busy 
a-sowin’ and knittin’ and spinnin’. Sence, 
bringin’ in dem factories broke do spinnin- 
wheels. Wo made one hundred shirts for 
Lafayette's army. Every thing went for 
de war. Dey usod to go into yer fields 
and press de fattest cattle, and yer wagon, 
when dey wrote on it it was for de army, 
and yer load of hay too! Dey cayed all 
along. De soldiers looked like de rufli'ns 
yo seo on de streets. Dey used to take a 
man from his plow in do field, wife and chil- 
"en. a-cryin’, de soldiers a-cussin' de wom: 
en, and marchin’ off de husband before 'em. 
Stephen Shamydine and Maaster David Poo 
used to press. Captain L— and Major 
Howard went, and even Tom C— had to 
go. Nuf had to go; heap of cryin’ about 
it! Maaster gave a man a lot of money to 
go his substitute, doy called it: man never 
tome back, and never was heard of no 
more! 

“Well, dere was dis everlastin’ flyin’ of 
papers until dey 'claim peace; and wo was 
glad enough when it come. And soon arter 
dat old maaster died wid de gout. Ho was 
dat cross nobody could come near him 'cept. 
moand another boy. Master was dustrions 
man, and used to stand up to do huskin’ pilo 
like any one of us. 

“I lived twenty-threo year on dat plan- 
tation arter maastor died. When olo mis- 
tuss died she left mo to go clear for myself. 
—Aunt Liddy, cook Liddy, Henry, mo, and 
Carlos; left all my ehil'en freo 'cept two—I 
had fifteen chil'en, but, don't yo seo I look 
gamesome yet! De last was born time of 
Ross's war. We wero up at Greon Spring 
den; hear de guns roarin’ at Fort Mlenry, 
mistuss and young n and 
eryia’, Soon arter mistuss took sick and 
died. 

“I staid a year and two or three months 
arter I was free, caiso I knowed nothin’ 
of hirin’. But now PA got do string off 
my neck, I thought it was time for mo to 
Jeave to do somethin’ for myself, 80 I comes 
down to Baltimore once, all unbeknowens 
to my mistuss; and caise I didn't go to tell 
her sho was mad, and said she didn't care 
if Istaid or no, Dat "fronted mo, and Isays 


Didn't I put 
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reo, and fotch rocks to put on 
wand de great black wa- 
dero glisterin’ in do dark; 
105 I had to take a horse to go to 'em, 
80 high often. 


to myself, PI change m; ie to “Peter 
and put ont; so I called myself ‘Peter Put- 






































juss cried after I went away: hasty 
and passionable, but clover woman. Never 
been dere but once or twico senco. 
now Iwas bound to go. I wasso ch “Lamps was lit when I got-to town, and 
and so full, I couldn't &ay next day I hired myself to a man named 
fo and death was p: Momo is — Jimmy Fronch, way up do country. I went 
be it over so homel ono Saturday and si T Ho 
1 was never seed much 










to work, I'd go out 
or do night, when I heard do 
tori = to—and I di 
down t house all by myself, : ro was to 
tako de mi him I was goin’ down to 


work as I did; but dero was no black peo- 
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seo it, and I raly did mean to go back; but 
as I was gwino along a man lot mo ride in 
his cart, and arter Pd rid a while I seo so 
many blue rocks and high grass, says I, 
* Hero is rocks and hero is grass; must be 
great many snakes about here.’ | Says he, 
‘We throws 'em out twenty foot long with 
our acythes in do spring?” ‘My God ” says I, 
*T never come out here no more" and I've 
never been dere no more from dat day to 
dis. When I got to town I forgot all abont 
do launch, a-thinkin’ of de snakes and de 
wildernesses. But I called myself Peter, 
and I soon got work. Washin’ and cookin’, 
cleanin’ and scourin’, dat was my trade. 
Nico woman took me and gave me four dol- 
lars a month, every Christmas five dollars. 
I worked hard, and I put all de money I 
saved in do bank, till I got my chil'en all 
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free—Ben and his wife and child, and my 
daughter Fanny. I gave soventy dollars 
for Ben and Fanny, and one hundred and 
fifty dollars for wife and child. My hus- 
band Bill, if he'd ’a had pluck, might "a. 
bought Ben for twenty dollars before he left 
de (Garrison) Forest, but he was married 
to de whisky-bottle. Sonny, you got. very 
pretty foot, mighty pretty features, Pm a 
poor old crittur, but I must talk lively to 
keep my sperits up. If I jest had some- 
thin’ to buy my tobacky. 

















seo Washington once walk- 
jack sarvant. Ho was a good- 
lookin’ man in black clothes, Can't hold up 
to hi day. Ho protected de land 
and made it all stanch. Dat's his imidge 
on his ormament dere.” 











HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE — JUNE, 1864 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH 


ROFESSOR CAIRNES, of Dublin, in his 
very valuable and generally accurate work 
on the “ Slavo Power,” says 






n Staten no Toes than five millions of 




















"In tho Sou 
human beings are now rakd to exist in a condition tittle 
removed from savage life, eking out a wretched 

ence by hunting, by fishing. by hiris 









ocensional jobs, and by plunder. € 
meen and contempt for regular Industry peenliar to U 
avage, with the vicos of the proléaire of civilized ew 
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‘This opinion of Professor Cairnes is no doubt 
shared by a large portion of the people of th 
Northern States and of England. But it is a 
great error. Having read of, or seen, the wretch- 
ed specimens of humanity who loiter abont the 
railway stations, or hover around the large plant- 
ations on the great Southern thoroughfares, they 
have inferred that they represent “ seven-tenth 
of the whole white population" of the South 
"The iden is preposterous, for, if it were true, 
one half of the Southern people would be pau 
pers, while no community could support that 
proportion of non-produecrs. But it is not true. 
"phe great mass of ‘poor whites” nre superior 
(and I say this with due deliberation, and after 





























sixteen years’ acquaintance with them) to any 
other class of uncultivated men, save our North- 
ern farmers, on the globo. 
The eight millions of Southern whites may be 
divided into three general classes 
First, The ruling class, which includes the 
planters, and the higher grades of professional 
numbers about one million. Second, 
idille or laboring class, which includes the 
small traders, mechanics, farmers, and farm and 
ambers about six and a 























ieludes all who aro appropriately called 
” who glean a sorry subsistence 
ng, and poaching on the 
jers, ‘This class numbers 
and to it only does Pro- 
fessor Cairnes's description apply. 

‘The two latter classes are of very marked and 
decidedly opposite characteristics, One labors 
is industrious, hardy, enterprising;  law-abid. 
the other does not labor ; 
thieving, s, Inw-breaking, and of “no 
sort of account” to his family or to society. 

‘The mean whites do combine “ the restless- 
ness and contempt for regular industry peculiar 
to the savage, with the vices of the prolétaire of 
lized communities." "heir houses are often 
the pole wigwams of the Indian, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, with merely a hole at the top to let 
the smoke out and tke rain in; but generally 
they are small huts of rongh logs, through the 
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crevices of which the wind in winter whistles a 
most melancholy tune. "Phe one room of these 
huts is floored with nothing but the ground— 
hardened with mauls, and hollowed at the cen- 
tre, as if to hold the rain that comes in at tho. 
roof—and it is furnished with a few rickety 
chairs, pine log—hewn smooth on the upper 
side, and made to serve as a sofa—a cracked 
skillet, a dirty frying-pan, an old-fashioned rifle, 
two or three sleepy dogs, and a baker's dozen. 
of half-elnd children, with skins and hair colored 
like n tallow-enndle dipped in tobaceo-juice. In 
one corner there may be a mud oven, half crum- 
bled back to its original earth, and in the oth- 
cers, two or three low beds, with corn-shuck mat- 
tresses and tattered furnishings. "The charac- 
ter of the inmates is suited to their surround- 

‘Whey are given to whisky-drinking, snuff- 
ng, elny-eating, and all mariner of social 
vices. 























"Pho costume of these people is of the most 
meagre and mean description. ‘The women go 
with bare heads and feet, and their only gar- 
ment is n coarse cottonade gown, falling straight 
from the neck to just below the knees. ‘The 
men wear slouched hats, and linsey trowsers, 
and hunting shirts, so begrimed with filth, and 
80 torn and patched in a thousand places, that 
y n vestige of the original material is left 
sible to the naked eye. Many of thei 
no doubt, to their custom of intermarry 
deformed and apparently idi 
have stunted, ague-distorted frames, 
s, saffron-hued skins, small, 
vds, and coarse, wiry hair, wh 
onkun shreds bound into mops and dyed with 
Jampblack. 

‘They answer, in their general characteristics, 
to the “seum” of our Northern cities, und to the 
vile denizens of the back slums of London and 
other large European towns 5 
tioned whether there is any where a class of 
whites quite so degraded and so utterly useless 
ns they nre. Every where but in the Slave 
States the poor man labors, produces sometl 
toward the support of himself and of others, 
but the “menn white” of the South does not 
Know how to labor; he produces nothing ; he is 
n fangous growth on the body of society, absorb- 
nig the life nnd strength of the other parts. 

‘As I have said, the laboring poor whites are a 
very different people. ‘They comprise fully three- 
fourths of the free population of the South. 
‘The census shows that on the first of June, 1860, 
there were in the fourteen Slave States, exclu- 
sive of Delaware, 1,369,656 white males engaged 
in agricultural and other outdoor employments. 
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Of this number, 901,102 are classed as “ farm- 
ers"—inen who till their own land: 230,146 are 
classed as *farm-laborers"—men. who till tho 
land of others: and 228,407 are classed as 
“Jaborers"—men engaged in outdoor work oth- 
er than the tillage of Jand. ‘The “farmers” are 
not to be confounded with the planters—men 
who work large tracts of land and large bodi 
of slaves, but do not work thepselves—for the 
census takes distinct account of the latter, ‘They 
number only 85,568, but—such has been the 
working of the peculiar institution—they own 
nearly three-fourths of the negroes and landed 
property of the South. ‘Theso one million three 
hundred and odd thousand laboring white men 
represent a population of about. six millions; 
and if we add to them the four hundred thou- 
sand represented by the planters, and tho ono 
million represented by men in trade, manufac- 
tures, and the professions, there can hardly re- 
n a total population of less than eight 
ions of human being who eke 
out n wretched subsistence by hunting, by fish- 
ing, by hiring themselves out for occasional jobs, 
and by plunder.” Half a million—the number 
I have statod—is vastly nearer the truth. 

Little is known at the North of this large farm- 
ion, for the reason that they live re- 
‘the grent thoroughfares, and have been 
seldom seen by travelers. ‘They nre settled gei 
erally in the “up-country” and * backwoods, 
and there Jead industrious and plodding lives. 
From them have sprang such men as Patrick 
Henry, "Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Andrew Johnson, Parson Brownlow, 
President Lincoln, and nearly all the represent- 
ative men of tho Slave States. In fact they aro 
the bone and of the South, the strength 
of its armies, the men who are now so patiently 
fighting and enduring in the causo of Secession ; 
and they will be, when the Union is restored, the 
ruling class, the real political South of the fu- 
tu 



















































^o illustrate the habits and characteristics of 
the farmer class of “ poor whites”—(this name 
is a misnomer, for a man can hardly be 

vor" who owns his own house and 
all the necessaries and many of the lux- 
uries of life)—I will introduce to the render one 
resentative men, whom I met at hi 
home in ‘Tennessee, about thirteen years ago, 
and again encountered at Murfreesboro, in the 
month of May, 1863; and I will let bim ‘speak 
for himself,” in his vernacular dialect, as I may 
thereby give a more correct idea of the pecu 
ities of his class than by a more general descrip- 
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tion. 

Late in November, 1850, while journeying on 
horseback from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, jo Louis- 
ville, Kentneky, I was overtaken by a storm one 
day, just at nightfall, and forced to ask shelter 
at a small farm-house near the little town of 
Richmond, in Bedford County, Tennessee. 
house stood in a small clearing a short. 
from the hi nd was one story high, of 
tewashed, with 
a projecting roof, a broad, open piazza, and an 
enormous brick ehimney-stack protruding at oi- 
ther gable, As I rode up to it the farmer came. 
out to meet me. He was dressed in homespun, 
and bad a wiry, athletic frame; a dark, sun- 
browned complexion; an open, manly face; and 
a frank, cordial manner that won my confidence 
inm moment. He bade me “good evenin’” 
I approached him, and returning his salutation, 
T asked him for shelter for myself and horse. 

"Eartin, Stranger," he replied; “I nuver 
turned away one o' God's images yit, ef thes 
wus a Yankee—an’ some o' them is drefful pore 
likenesses, ye mought bet a pile on thet. 

* Why do you think I am a Yankee?" I 
asked, smiling. 

“T sees it all over ye. But come, alight; 
yes welcome ter all I hes, an’ ef ye kin 
yarn or tell a lie ony bigzer'n T kin, PII Yow a 
Yankee ar smarter'n a "Tennessceanan' I nuv- 
er know'd one as war yit." 


Dismounting, I requested him to givo my 
horse some onts, remarking that I made free 
with him, because I expected to pay for what I 
had. 

“Pay I" ho exclaimed ; 
pay, Stranger, "tween two sich men as ye an' mo 
is, or yell make me fight another duel. It's 
agin my principles, but I fit one onst, an’ it 
mought be ye wouldn't loike ter hey me fit an- 
other.” 

{Not with me, T aee 

tonn with you on w 





























“nuver ye tork uv 











T4 take 
a than fig 





aw 
nahuel, 

Yer a sensible man; fur I shud, far shore, 
re ye jest ns I done Clingman—thet famo 
North Carlina chap. P'raps ye nuver yered 
how I fit him?” 

“No, I never did.” 

* Wall, PI tell yo on it. Tut yere, Jake" 
Cto a stont, cheerful negro, who just then np- 
penred at the ef the ho 
tuck the gen'leman’s nag, rub him down, an guv 
him some oats, an’ mind, doan’t ye guy no par- 
son's measure wuth the oats.” 

“Nuver you far, Massa. Jake'll gub it ter 
"im chock-heapin—loike you gub’s ebery ting, 
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Massa,” rejoined the negro, bounding nimbly 
into the saddle, and riding off to the bnrn-yard. 
‘The farmer then turned and led the way into 
the house. At the door of the sitting-room we 
were met by his wife—a comely, dark-cyed wo- 
man of about thirty, neatly clad in a calido 
gown, and a spotless lace cap perching cozily 
on the back of her head. 
iy host, as we entered the room, 
*yere'r a stranger; so tuck him in; guy him. 
fritters an’ apple-jack fur supper, fur he'm a 
Yankee, an’ thar's no tellin’ but ye mought 
save the kentry ef ye made him fall in love wath 














‘The good woman laughed, gave me a cordial 
greeting, asked me to a seat by the fire, and went 
abort prepari v. As I seated myself 
a h her husband by the broad hearth-stone I 
need around the apartment, Tt occupied ono 
Jat of the building, and had a most cozy and 
comfortable appearance. On the floor was a 
tidy rag carpet, and the plastered walls were 
covered with a modest paper, and ornamented 
with a half dozen nently-framed engravings. A 
gilded looking-glass, festooned with sprigs of 
evergreen, hung between tho front windows, and 
opposito to it stood a huge piece of mahogany, 
half a sideboard, half a bureau, which in its 
day had graced some statclior mansion, A doz- 
en rustic arm-chairs, covered with untanned 
deer-skin, a small stand in the corner piled high 
with such books as the Bible, the “Pilgrim's 
Progress,” and “ Doddridge's Expositor,” and 
a large pine table, on which my hostess was ar- 
ranging the tea-things, completed the furnituro 
of the room. A little hoy of five and a litdo girl 
of seven were helping the good-wife set tho tea- 
table, and throngh an open door at the reat I 
saw an older child, with her mother's dark-brown 
hair and her father's expressive features, busily 
frying the fritters over the kitchen fire. 

me where tC rome from,” wh 
don al ether alila 






























































y my host said: 
ye nuver yered how I fit Clingman— 


ig Whig chap over thar ter North Car'li 











* I replied, “T never did, but I would 

ngman.” 

war jest afore the Tast "lec. 
Preside 








:e to, for I know CI 












went inter specchifying ter 
coorse uy Clingman's speech he said thet Cass, 
our canderdate, wus a nigger-trader down thar 
ter Newbern way, m fur passin” 
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counterfit money, an’ ef we ‘lected 
hey ter bail him ont ter ‘nangerate him. 
I couldn't stand thet, no how, so I telled Cli 
man he lied loike blazes. Wall, he stopped 
short ter onst, an’ axel me fur my redress.’ 

** Adress, wife, pausing in her 
work, nnd tool ^t me. 

"Tier so, Sally,” replied the farmer. “Stran- 
ger, Sally hes all the larnin" uv the fambly. $ 
a quality ‘ooman—she is! Wall, I guv Cli 
man my name, an’ whar I hung out, an’, shore 
"nuff, jest arter dark, a feller rid up yere wath a 
challunge, all writ ont in Clingman’ 
an’ ye knows he's a right 
a durned clever feller ter boot, ef he ar a Wi 
I couldn't read the thing—I hain't got no fur- 
der nur prent yit—so E guv it ter Sally. Sally 
she roeched out when she seed whot it war 
"bout, but I telled har ter stand up, an’ 
n man, an’ so she sot down, an’ "eepted t 
lunge. Now, ye knows, the challunged 











































n al- 
lers hes the chise o' weapons, so I said Id hey 
swords, mounted," 


“Then you are familiar with sword practice?” 
I remarked. 

“Furmilye wuth it! I nuver seed more'n 
one sword in all my borned days, an’ thet war 
so durned rusty n ox-team couldn't dror it. Tt 
hung over dad's front door when I war a young 
"un. Dad said he fit wath it ter Cowpens, but 
I know he didn't, 'ense he couldn't ha’ been 
moren two y'ar old at thet writin’, 

“Wall, I said swords, mounted, at sun-up 
the next mornin’, over agin my rar pinery. 
Now, I hes a drefful smart ox-brute thet I'se a 
raised up fur my privat’ ridin’, "lle bruto he 
donn't loike a spur, au’ when ye puts ono inter 
‘im, he'll pitch, hend-foremose, inter the fust 
thing he comes ter, bo it man or beast, Wall, 
in the mornin’ I tuck out the cow-horn (ye'd 
think Gabriel war a soundin’ the last tramp 
when I blows it), cut a right smart stick far a 
sword, put it inter n yaller bag thet lucked loike 
a scabbard, got out the ox-brute, tied a red rag 
ter his horns, put on him my wife's best kiverlet. 
—Sally hed it agin wo got morried; it hes more 
colors nur Joseph's coat, but red an’ aller dom- 
ines, Wall, I put on the kiverlet fur a sad- 
dle, an’ moseyed off ter the dueling ground. 

“Clingman, he war thar, wuth two seconds, 
‘a doctor, an’ a hull ‘potheeary store uv cuttin’ 
truments, all waitin’ an' ready ter mako 
mince-meat uv my carcass. Soon as he seed 
how I war ‘countered, he up an’ jected ter fight- 
in’, but I counted ont the terms uy the duel— 
swords, mounted—an’ I telled him ef he didn’t 
stand an’ fight loike s man Td post him all 
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over the Stato o' North Car'lina fur a coward. 
Wall, finarly he ‘eluded ter do it. So, we tuck 
our stands, the seconds they guv the word, 
Clingman he put spuís inter his hoss, an’ I 
put spurs inter mine, an’, Stranger, ye'd better 
Vlieve when my ox moseyed down onter his 
mar, wuth horn a blowin’, an’ in’ 








the mar she piked Iygust 
chasin’ a streak o' lightnin’, an’ she nuver helt 
up till she got clean inter North Car'lina. 1'so 


allers telled Sally sense thet thet kiverlet ar the 
flag I means ter live under, ter sleep under, an’ 
ter die under."* 

When I had somewhat recovered from the 
immoderate fit. of laughter which expressed my 
appreciation. of the farmer's story, his comely 
wife said to me 

^ Fotch up yer cheer, Stranger. We hain't 
nothin’ "cept common doin's, but we's ‘nuff o' 
them. 

And there was ‘nuff o' them.” ‘The table 
was loaded down with bacon, venison, wild. 
fowl, hominy, corn-pone, fritters, tea, cider, and 
apple.jack, all heaped upon it in promiscuous 
confu I had ridden far, and enten nothing 
since the morning, but I might have relished 
the viands had my appetite been much daintier 
than it was. 

A desultory conversation followed till the close 
ofthe meal. When it was over, ngain seating 
myself with the farmer before the blazing light- 
wood fire, while his wife and elder daughter 
went about clearing away the tea-things, I said 
101 

“Now I want to ask you how you live, what 
you raise, how many negroes you havo—all 
about yourself, for I've already fallen in love 
with you and your wife," 

“Falla in lovo wuth mef ha! ha?" echoed 
the farmer. Stranger, Z nuver fell in love 
wuth nary man 'cept Sally, but I fell inter it 60 
deep wuth sho thet I'se willin’ all creation shud 
ove har jest loike I docs—an’ they wud, ef they 
only know'd har so wall as me. 

"I have no doubt of it. Does sho do all her 
own housework?” 

“ Uvery thing—she an’ the little gal. She 
woan't hev no lazy nigger wimmin round. 
‘Chey make more wuck nur they does." 

“Do yer wife wuck, Stranger?” asked the 
“They say wimmin all wucks ter the 






































“Nearly all do—except. - le don't, 
because [have none. But I intend to have one. 
1 shall probably wait till your husband breaks 








T'Eubscquent laquiry satisfied me tint the farmera so- 
count of this singular duel was substantially true, 
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his neck, and then pop the question to you.” 

* Wall, I reckon I'd hev ye, fur I’se sort o* 
tuck ter ye. Pears loike ye Northern gentle- 
men hain't stuck up, an’ doan't "count tharselfs 
no better nur wuckin' folk, like the 'ristocracts 
does round yere." 

“The heart, not the wealth or the intellect, 
Madam, makes the truo aristocracy,” I replied, 
gravely 

“Thet's whot our parson sez; an’ in heaven, 
ho sez, them as gits the highest hes hearts jest 
loike little childerin'—thet loves uvery thing, 
an’ uvery body, an’ hain't no larnin’ at all. Ef 
thet's so, Dible'll be one on the biggest on 'em, 
fur he's got nigh ter no Jarnin’—he kin only jest 
make out ter spell—an’ his heart ar big ‘null ter 
holt all o' creation.’ 

** Donn't ye say thet, Sally,” said the farmer 
looking at his wife with a tender Ii his 
eyes, and a beautiful smile on his rough fe 
ures: “The Lord moughtu’t be uv yer ' 
ion.” 























Yas, He ar, fur He knows ye jest loike I 
does.” 

‘The farmer made no reply, and a short si- 
once followed. I broke it by saying: 

“Come, Bible, if that is your name, answer 
my questions—teil me all about yoursel 

«Thet hain't my name, Stranger, though itr 
whot I goes by. Ye sees my name ar Si 
an’ dad chrisund me Jehosh 
guish me frum the t'other 
how, it got shortened ter Bible, an’ it been Bi- 
ble unter this day. T wuck'd long ny dad till I 
war twenty-one, for the ole 'un he said he'd a 
fotched me up when I war a young ‘un, an’ he 
war bound ter git his pay out o' me agin I war 
grow'd, an’ he done it. 

“Wall, the day I war uv age dad axed me 
ont ter the barn, an’ totin’ ont a mule-brute as 
hed been in the fambly uver senso Adam warn't 
no higher'n lettle Sally, he sez ter me, sez he: 
Phar, Bible, thar's my last wull an’ testamunt; 
tuck it, an’ gwo an’ seek yer fortun I hadn't 
nary chise, so I tuck the mnle-brate an’ moseyed 
out ter seek my fortun’. I squatted down right 
quar onter this dead'nin', hired my nig Jake 
(I owns him now), an’ me, an’ Jake, an’ the 
mule-brute went ter wuck loike blazes—all but 
the mule-brute—he war too tarnal lazy ter 
wuck; he war so lazy I hed ter git my ox ter 
holp him dror his Inst breath. Wall, Jake an* 
me added acre ter acre, an’ mule-brute ter mule- 
brute, as tho Seriptur” sez, till finarly I got ter 














but, some- 














* His name according to the army rolls le Wira J. 
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be right wall forehanded. 
ter Jake: ‘Jake,’ sez I, ‘ye’s got a wife, an’ ye 
knows whot durmestie farli ter be shore 
ye hes ter keep it seven mile away; but whot's 
thet when I guys ye Saturday arternoons an’ 
Sundays all ter yerself, Now 7 hain't nary fur- 
licity at all, Whot shill I do?" 

«Git a wife, Massa,’ sez Jake; ‘git a wife, 
Massa, Saddle de mar, Massa, an’ gwo ont on 
a ‘splorin’ expedition. Jake'll luck arter do 
fixin's while you'm away.’ 
arallers right; he's got a head 
al Jaw; so T saddled the mar 
an’ sallied out arter Sally, Thed ter scour nigh 
"bout. all o' creation, an’ it tuck me four hull 
months ter do it, but—I found bur, Soon as L 
sot eyes on har I know'd it war she, an' I telled 
har so; but she say, ‘Ye must ax Par.’ (Sally 
hes book-breedin’, ye sees, so she sez par in- 
stead o* dad, which ar’ the nat'ral way.) Wall, 
Taxed ‘par;? he's one on yer quality folk, been 
ter Congress, an’ only missed bein’ Guy'ner by 
—not gittin” the nomurnation, I axed 
fun’ he shuck his hend; but I guy him jest a 
week ter think on it, an' moseyed out ter git 
ready agin the weddin. I know'd he'd como 
round, an' he done it. So sez ter Sally: “Sally,” 
sez T, ‘we'll be morried ter-morrer." 


‘Then, one day, I sez 



























“<©Per-morrer!" sereeched Sally, holtin’ up 
har hands an’ openin' har eyes; ‘why, I hain't 
aready — D hain't no cloes!* 

“t Cloes!” sez I; *nuver mind yer clocs; I 
donn't morry ye fur th 

“So Sally she consented, an’ I piked out fur 

a parsan: Now thar wara't nono nigher' orar 
a branch, an’ it so happin’d it rained loike blazes 
thet night, an’ toted off all the Fridges; so when 
the parson an’ me got down ter the run jest arter 
noon the next day—we wus ter a been morried 
at ‘levin—thar warn't no way o' erossin'; but 
thar war Sally, on the t'other side uv the run, in. 
har sun-bunnet an’ a big umbrell, onpationtly 
waitin’ fur us. ‘Thar warn't no other how, 60 
I sez ter the parson: ‘Parson,’ sez I, ‘say over 
the Prayer-book—Sally's got the hull uv R by 
heart agin this time—we'll be morried ter onst 
Tight yere. So the parson he said over tho 
Prayer-book, Sally she made the 'sponses—all 
"bout the ",eyin' an’ so on—an' we's been man 
an’ wife uver sense; an’ Stranger, I doan't keer 
whar the t'other 'ooman ar’, thar hain’t nary one 
livin’ quite up ter Sally." 

‘An’ does ye bilieve thet story, Stranger?" 
asked Sally, wito, having finished clearing away 
the tea-things, had, with the older danghter and 
the younger children, taken a seat near me in 
the chimney-corner. 
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“I can't say that I do. 
replied, 

“I'm glad on it; far we wus morried in a 
house, loike Christan people—we wus.” 

“t Is Jake your only slave 2" I asked the farm- 
er after a while. 

© Yas,” ho'r my only ‘un, but he's as good as 
ony two ye uver know'd on. Ye sees, I raises 
nigh on ter no craps 'cept mule-brutes an’ horn- 
ed critters, an’ them; yo knows, browse in tho 
woods, and doan't make much wuck." 

If space allowed E would tell the reader more 
of this farmer's family; how every thing about 
the house and outbuildings was the model of noat- 
mess; how the comely housewife strove, with 
grace and cheerfulness, to do honor to a stran- 
gor guest; how tidily she kept her handsome 
brood, all clad in homespun of her own weay 
and her own making; how the younger childre 
climbed their father’s knee, pul 
and laughed at his stories, ns 
heard them before; how nimbly the elder daugh- 
tor sprang to do her mother's bidding, how she 
fetched the apples from the loft, and the apple- 
jack from the pantry, and, between times, help- 
‘ed to lull the sleepy little ones 
keep them, wakeful, out of misch 
we parted for the night, Sally read a chapter 
from the big, Bible, and then, all kneeling, do 
made such a prayer as the Good AILFi 
to hear; how when i bade them. 
the morning all had to kiss me, 
ther to the youngest; and how Bible, giving me 
and, said as T mounted 


Not altogether,” I 






























































* Come. out an’ settle yere, Stranger; we'll 
send ye ter Congress—the man as hes chee 
enuff ter kiss a man's wife afore 
1 git ony office in this part o' the kentry ! 












For nearly thirteen years E saw nothing of 
my "Tennessee friend; but one day, last spring, 
as I alighted from the cars at Murfreesboro, a 
D and was laid on my shoulder, and a 
strangely f 

“I know’d it wu 
nit I sot eyes on y 

‘Turning on the speaker I saw a spare, square- 
Iy-built, Ioose-jointed man, above six feet 
with a strongly-marked face, a long, grizzly 
benrd, and silvery black hair hanging loosely 
over his shoulders likea woman's. He wore m 
offlcer's undress coat, and the boots of the cav- 
nlry service, but the rest of his costume was of 
the common “butternut” homespun. Taking 
his extended hand, and trying hard to recall hi 
features, L snid to 

















1 know'd ye the 


ye. 
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“I know your voice, but I don't remember 
your face. 

**Doawt remember me! me, Bible—Bible 
Smith! Why I'd a know'd ye ef yer face hed 
blacker'n yer Whi 
ht him to my remembrance. 
is hand, and shaking it this 
time with a right good-will, I exclaimed : 

“I'm delighted to see you, Bible; and to sco 
‘you here—true to the old flag." 

“Ye mought hey know'd thet.” 

He accompanied me to my lodgings, and 
there, sented on the plászs after dinner, told 
me the story of his life since we parted. As it 
illustrates traits of character which are common 
to all of his class, I will give it, in part, to the 
reader. 

‘Tho world had gone well with him till the 
breaking out of the rebel Tat event 
found him the owner of fifteen likely negrocs, a 
fine plantation of nine hundred and thirty acres, 
and a comfortable framed dwelling and out- 
buildings. His elder daughter had married a 
oung farmer of the district, and his younger— 
ttle Sally, whom I remembered as a rosy- 
checked, meek-eyed wee thing of only seven 
years—had grown up a woman, 

In the spring of 1861, when thero wero no 
Union troops south of the Ohio, and tho seces- 
sion fever was raging furiously all over his 

ounty, he organized ono hundred and six of 
his neighbors into a company of Home Guards, 
and was elected their captain. They were 
pledged to resist all attacks on the person or 
property of any of their number, and mot fre- 
my in the woods in tho vicinity of their 
‘This organization secured Bible safety 
æ expression of opinion till long after 
'ennesseo went out of the Union. In fact, he 
felt so secure that, in 1862—a year after the 
State seceded—under the protection of his band 
of Home Guards he inaugurated and carried 
through a celebration of the Fourth of July at 
mond, "Tennessee, under the very guns of a 
rebel regiment then forming in the town. 

‘An act of so much temerity naturally attract- 
el the attention of the Confederate authorities, 
nd not long afterward he was roused from 
bed one morning before daybreak by three hun- 
dred armed men, who told him that he was a 
prisoner, and that all his property was confis- 
cated to the Government. They at once en- 
forced the ‘confiscation nets” “and this,” he 
said, taking from his wallet a pieco of soiled 
paper, “ar” whot I hed ter "tribute ter tho ding- 
nation consarn. I'r Sally's own handwrite, an" 
1 knows ye loikes har, so, ye kin hey it, fur it'll 
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nuver be uv no manner uv account ter me.” 

"The schedule is now before me, and I copy it 
verbatim: “14 men and wimmin" [Jake eluded 
the soldiers and escaped to the woods], * 1600 
barrils com, 130 sheeps, 700 bushls wheat, 440 
barley, 100 rye, 27 mules, 5 cow-brutes, 1 
head hogs, 17 horses and mars, and all they cud 
toto beside.” 

“Wall, they tied me, hand an’ fat," he con- 
tinued; ‘an’ toted me off ter the Military Com- 
mission sittin’ ter Chattanooga. I know'd whot 
thet meant—a short prayer, a Jong rope, an’ a 
break-down danced on the top o' nothin’, Bet- 
ter men nur me hed gone thet way ter the King- 
dom- vin on ‘em wuthin a month—but I de- 
tarmined I wouldn't go ef I foul holp it; not 
thet I 'jected ter the journey, only ter goin’ aforo 
uy Sally. Yo sees, I hedn't been nigh so good 
a man as Td orter bo, an’ I reckoned Sally— 
who, ye knows, ar the best 'ooman thet uver 
lived—I reckoned she, ef she got thar a leetle 
afore o' me, could sort o' put in a good word 
wath tho Lord, an’ git Him ter shot His eyes 
ter a henp o' my doin’s; an’ sidos, I know'd T 
should feel n mighty strange loike up thar with- 
ont har, Wall, Idetarmined not ter go, so thet 
night, as we war camped out on tho ground, I 
slid the coil, stole a nag, an’ moseyed off. How- 
muver, I hedn't got more a hun'red rods 
"fore the durned Secesh yered mo, an’ the bul- 
lets fell round me thicker'n tar in January. 
"They hit tho hoss, winged me a trifle, an’ 
Jess mur ten minnits, hed me tighter'n uve 
"They swore a streak uy blue brimstun’, an’ said 
they'd string me up ter onst, but I telled 'em 
they wouldn't, ‘case I know'd I war a gwine ter 
live ter holp do thet ar’ same turn fur Jeff Davis. 
‘Wall, I s'pose my impudence hed suthin’ ter do 
wuth it, far they didn't hang me—ye mought 
know thet, far, ye sees, I hes a good neck fur 
stretchin’ yit. 

“Wall, wo got ter Chattanooga jest arter 
moon. The Commission they hed too many on 
hand thet day ter "tend tor my case, an’ the jail 
wus chock-heapin’, so they put me inter a ent 
under guard uv a hull Georgy regiment. Wall, 
J didn't know whot ter do, but thi the Lord 
did, I kneeled down an’ prayed right smart. I 
felled Him I hedn't no face ter meet Him afore 
Td a done suthin’ far the kentry, an’ thet Sally’ 
heart would be clean broke ef I went afore har, 
but, howsumuver, I |, He know'd best, an’ 
ef it war His will, I hed jest nothin’ ter say agin 
it. Thet’s all I said, but I said it over an’ over, 
a heap o' times, an’ it war right dark when I 
got off uv my knees. ‘The Lord yered me, thet's 
sartin, ‘caso I hedn't more'n got up fore a dirty 
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gray-back, drunker'n a member uv Congress, 
staggered inter the tent. I reckon he thort he. 
war ter home, fur he drapped down onter the 
ground an’ went ter sleep wuthout so much as 
axin’ ef I wus willin’, 

“Then it come inter my head, all ter onst, 
whotterdo. Ye sees, the critters hed tied me 
hand an’ fut an’ teddered me wuth a coil ter 
one o' the tent-stakes, so I couldn't move only 
jest so far; but the Lord He made the drunken 
feller lop down jest inside uv reachin’. Wall, 
when I war shore he war dead asleep, I rolled 
over thar, drawed out the bowie-knife in his 
belt wath’ my teeth an’ sawed off my wristlets 
inno time. Ye kin reckon it didn't take long 
ter undo the "tother coils, an’ ter "propriate his 
weapous, tie "im hand an’ fut loike I war, strip 
Off his coat, put mine onter "im, swap hats, an’ 
pall the one I guy him down onter his eyes lotke 
a5 ef he nuver wanted ter see the sun agin, 
When I'd a dono thet, I stopped ter brenthe, 
an’ Tuckin’ up I seed a light a comin’, T 'spi- 
cioned it war ter 'xamiue arter me, so I slunk 
down inter a crack o' tho tent jest aside the 
door. They wus a leftenant an’ three privite 
makin’ the rounds, an’ the light showed me 
nigh onter a army uv sentinels all about thar. 
Thet warn't no way encouragin’, but sez I ter 
myself: ‘Bible,’ sex I, ‘be cool an’ outdacious 
an’ ye'll git out o' this yit; so when the leften- 
ant luck'd in, an’ sayin’, “AIL right,’ put out 
agin, I riz up an’ jined the fellera as wus a fol- 
Jerin' on him. I kept in the shadder, an’ they, 
w'posin' I war one on "em, tuck no kind uv notice 
uy me. We'd luck'd arter three or four pore 
isoners loike I war, when I thort I'd better bo 
so I drgpped ahind an’ arter a whilo 
dodged out beyont the second line o'pickets, 
I'd got nigh onter a patch uv woods half a mile 
off, when all ter onst a feller sprung up from a 
clump uv bushes, yelled ‘Halt!’ an’ pinted his 
musket stret at me. I mought hey cended 'im, 
but I reckoned others wus nigh, an' sides, I nuver 
takes humin life ef I kin holp it; £o I sez ter 









































: “Why, Lord bless me, cumrad', I didn't 
seed ye.’ ‘I spose ye didnt. — Whot is ye 
rere?" sez he. ly pursuin* a jug o* 









T'se ont thar hid under a log," sez I. 
rule ter tote it inside, but a 
feller must licker.’ ‘Wall, licker up ter-mor- 
rer,’ sez he. ‘We's got 'ticklar orders ter let 
no “an out tet-night.’ ‘Blast the orders, sez I. 
*Ye'd loike a swig yerself.” ‘Wall, I would," 
sez he. ‘Wull ye go snacks? “Yas, sez I; 
‘an’ guv ye chock-heapin’ measure, fur I must 
hey some o' thet afore mornin’,’ "Thet brung 
him, an’ I piked off for the rain, (It warn't 
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thar, ye knows—I nuver toteh the dingna 
stuff.) Ye'd better b'lieve the grass didn't grow 
under my feet when onst I got inter the woods, 
I plumbed my coorse by the stars an’ made ten 
right smart miles in no time. 

“Td got ter be right wall tuckered out by 
thet time. So I put fur a piece uv timber, lay 
down under a tree, an’ went ter sleep. I must 
hev slept mighty sound till "long "bout mornin’, 
when I woke up. Then I Iuek'd all round an’ 
but I yered—not & mile off—the 
away loike n young thunder- 
gust, at the "volver I'd stole from tho 
soger, seed it war all right, an’ then clumb a 
tree, "Bout so quick as it takes ter tell it the 
hounds—two "mazin' fine critters, wutl a bun- 
‘red an’ fifty apiece—wus on me. I run my 
eye ‘long the pistol-barr'l an’ let drive. It tuck 
jest two shots ter kill em. I know'd the Se- 
cesh wus a follerin’ the dogs, so ye'd better 
Dilieve I made purty tall racin’ time till 1 got 
ter tho eend uv the timber. 

© Jost nt night I run agin some darkey 
guy me suthin ter eat, nn' nothin’ more 
"fore tho next night, when I come in 
home. I got ter the edge uv the woods, on the 
hill jest ahind uv my barn, "bout a hour by sun 
but I darn't go down, fur, ye knows, the house 
stood in a clarin’, an’ some uy tho varmunts 
mought be a watchin’ fur me. I lay thar till it 
war thick dark, nn’ then I crept ter the r'ar 
door. I listened; an’ whot d'ye s'pose I yered ? 
Sally a prayin'—an’ prayin' far me, 60 'arnest. 
an’ so tender loike, thet I sot down on the door- 
step an’ cried loike a child—1 did. 

*t She telled the Lord how much I war to har; 
how she'd loved mé uver sense she'd a fust seed 
me; how 'fore har father, or mother, or even 
the chillen, she loved me; how she'd tried ter 
make me love Him; how she know'd thet, way 
down in my heart, I did love Him, though T 
didn't say so, "ease men doan't speak out "bout 
sech things loike wimmin does. An’ she telled 
Him how she hed tried ter do His will; tried 
ter be one on His real chillen; an’ she telled 
Him He hed promised not ter lay onter His chil- 
Jen no more'n they could b'ar, an’ she couldn 
Var ter hey me hung up as ef [war a traitor 
thet she could part wuth me if it war best; thet 
she could see me die, an’ not weep a tear, ef I 
could only die loike n man, wath a musket in 
my hand, a doin’ suthin' for my kentry. ‘Then 
she prayed ter send me back ter hat fur 
jest one day, so she mought ax me once more 
ter love Him—an’ she know'd I would love Him 
ef she axed me agin—an’ she said ef He'd only 
do thet, she'd—mueh as she loved me—she'd 
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send mo away, an’ guy me all up ter Him an^ 
the kentry fur uver! 

“J couldn't stand no more, so I opened the 
door, draped onter my knees, tuck har inter 
my arms, lay my head on har shoulder, an’ 
sobbed ont: ‘The Lord hes yered ye, Sally! I 
wull love Him! I wull be worthy of sech love 
as ye's guv'n me, Sall 

lle paused for a moment, and covered his 
face with his hands. When he spoke again there 
was a softness and tenderness in his tone that I 
never heard in the voice of but one other man. 

“Sense thet miunit. this yerth hes been an- 
other yerth ter mo; an’ though Ise lost uvery 
thin’, though I hes no home, though night arter 
ight I sleeps out in the cold an’ the wet, a scout- 
im, though my wife an’ chillen is scattered, 
though nigh uvery day l'se in danger uv the 
gallus, though I'se been roped ter a tree ter dio 
Joike a dog, though a thousand bullets hes yelled 
death in my yeres, though I'se seed my only boy 
shot down afore my vury eyes, an’ I not able ter 
speak ter liim, ter guv hin a mossel uv comfort, 
or ter yero his last word, I'se hed suthin allers 
yere (laying his hand on his heart) thet hes helt 
me up, an’ made me luck death in the faco as of 
I loved it. Au’ ef ye hain’t got thet, no matter 
whot else ye's got, no matter whot money, or 
Inrnin’, or friends, yo's pore—porer nur I arl" 

I made no reply, and after a short silence he 
resumed his story. 

*t Jake—thet war my boy—ye remember kim, 
go hed him on yer knee—ho war eighteen an! a 
man grow’d then: wall, Jake an’ me made up 
our minds ter pike fur the Union lines ter onst, 
Sally war all night a cookin’ far us, an’ we a 
gittin’ the arms an’ fixin's a ready—we hed lots 
© them b'longin’ ter the Guards, hid away in a 
panel uv tho wall—an' the next day, meanin’ 
ter start jest arter sunset, wo Inid down fur 
some sleepin’. Nigh onter dark, Black Juke, 
who war a watchin’, come rashin’ inter the house, 
in’ the Secesh was a comin’. “Thar wus only 
















































twenty on ‘em, he said, an’ one wus drunk an’ 
didn’t count fur nuthin’, so we detarmined ter 


meet ‘em, We tack onr stands nigh the door, 
each on us men—Black Jake, the boy, an’ me 
wuth a Derringer in his pocket, two 'volvere 
in his belt, an’ a bowie-knife in the breast uv 
is waiscont, an’ the wimmin wath a ‘volver in 
ench hand, an’ waited fur ‘em, Half a dozen 
on "em went round ter the r'ar, an’ the rest come 
at the front door, yellin' out: 

«We doan't want ter 'sturb ye, Miss Smith, 
but we reckons yer husban’ are yere, an’ we must 
sarch the house. We hes orders ter take him." 

“I opened the door stret off, an’ steppin” 
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down onter the piazzer—Black Jake an’ the boy 
ter my back, an’ the wimmin’ ter the winder—L 
sez ter 'em, 

«wall, 








se yere. ‘Take me ef ye kin 

“They was fourteen on ‘em, uvery man wath 
a musket, but they darn't lift a leg! They wus 
cowards. It'r nuthin’ but a good cause thet 
guvs a man courage—makes him luck death in 
the face as ef he loved it. 

“Wall, they begun ter parley. “We doan't 
want ter shed no blood,’ said the leftena 
we's orders ter take ye, Mister 
better go wuth us, peaceable loike. 

© «Lsha'n't go wnth ye peaceable loike, nur 
no other how," sez 1; ‘fur ye's a pack o' howl- 
im thieves an’ traitors as no decent man "^ 
seed in company uv. Ye disgraces the green 
yerth ye walks on, an' ef ye doan't git off uv m; 
Sheer uv it, in less nur no time, I'll send ye— 
though it agin my principles ter take humin 
lifo—vhar yell git yer desarts, sarti 

"Then the leftenant he be 
agin, but I pinted my "volver at hi 
him he'd better be a moseyin’ sudden. 
he'd "port ter his cunnel, he done 

* Wo know'd a hun'red on 'em "ud be thar in 
no time, so, soon as they was out o' sight, the 
boy an’ me, leavin’ Black Jake ter luck arter th 
wimmin, struck n stret line for the timber. We 
hedn't got more'n four mile—ter the top uv the 
tall summit ter the r'ar uy Richmond—afore, 
luckin' back, we seed my house an’ barns all a 
Mlazin'! ‘The Heaven defyin’ villuns hed come 
back—shot Jake down in cold blood, druv my 
wife an' darter out o' doors, an’ burnt all I hod 
ter the ground! We seed the firo, but not 
knowin’ whot else hed happin’d, an’ not bein” 
blo ter do nothin,’ we piked 

“We traviled all thet night thr 
timber, an’ jest at sundown uy the next 
come ter a clarin’, We wus 
"wouldn't. do ter sleep thar, 
igh n rod asunder; so we luc 
t'other side uv the road, not half a 
"ont n acre nv Taurei bush—yo knows whot them. 
is, some on 'em so thick a dog karn't git through 
"em. Jake war tireder nur I war, an’ he said ter 
me, ‘Dad,’ sez he, ‘let ns git under kiver ter 
onst, I feela loiko I couldn't stand up no 
Jonger.’ Tt wus fool-hardy loike, fur the sun 
warn't clar down, but I couldn't b'ar ter seo the 
boy 80, an’, agin my judgment, we went down 
the road ter tho laurels. We lay thar till morn- 
i, an’ slop’ so sound thet I reckon ef forty 
gerthquakes hed shuck the yerth they wouldn't 
her woked us. Soon as sun-up Jake ris sn’ 
went ter the edge uv the thicket ter rekonnoitter. 
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He hedn't stood thar five minnits—right in plain 
sight, an’ not more'n two hun'red rods frum me 
— afore I yerod a shot, an’ seed the pore boy 
throw up his arms an’ fall ter the ground. In 
less nur no time fifty Secesh wus on him, I 
war springin’ up ter go ter him, when suthin’ 
tuck me by the shoulder, helt me back, an’ said 
ter me, ‘Ye karn't do nothin’ fur him. Leavo 
"im ter the Lord, Save yerself fur the kentry." 
It went agin natur, but it ‘peared the Lord's 
voice, so Leronched down agin mong the bush 

I nuver knowd whot it war thet saved me till 
rarterwuds. "hen I taek thet left 
privner—I could hey shot him, but I guv 
him his life ter repent in, an’ he done it: he's 
decent ongin’ ter Cannel Johnson's 
rigiment. Wall, I tuck him, an he said ter 
me, “I wus aside nv thet pore boy when he war 
He turned his eyes onter me jest as he 
', an he said, Ye karn't kotch him ! 
Hat ha 
me, died wath a 
we the Lord laid thet 














































He's out'o' the bush! 
Ter save 





thet, and died. 





I am sure not. It was a noble 
action.” 

“Ic "pears so ter me, but it war loike the boy. 
allers furget mself, an? thinkin’ uv 
other folk. Me war all—all the prido uv my 
ally— but it pleased the Lord ter 
im afore me—but only fur a timc--only 
far a time— fore long I shill hey him ngin—agin 


















—up thar—np thar 1” 
His emotion choked his utterance for a while. 
"When h 





lines "bove Nashvill 
** And what became of your wife and daugh- 
ter?" I asked. 
“Leule Sally went ter har sister. 
walked eighty mile ter har father's, 


My wife 
He's one 








on yer quality folk, an‘ a durned old Secesh, 
but he's got humin natur in him, an’ Sally's 
safe thar. Tso seed har twice ter his house. 





The old "un he n't 
nuver said a word. 

Bible's intimate knowledge of the country, 
and acquaintance with the loyal men of tho dis- 
trict, induced General Rosecrans to make him a 
scout, and ho has performed more actual serv- 
ico to the Union canse than a regiment of men 
in the ranks. Hiding in the woods, or secret- 
iself in the houses of his friends by day, 
llies forth by night, and, penetrating far 
into the rebel lines, frequently gathers informa- 
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tion of great importance to our army. Often 
days without food, sleeping out in the cold and 
the rain, hunted down with blood-hounds, be- 
trayed by pretended friends, waylaid by whole 
regiments, the mark for a thousand rifles, and 
with the gallows ever before him, he goes on in 
his perilous work with a single-hearted dev 
to his country, and an earnest, child-like reli- 
ance on God, that would do honor to the best 
history. His scouting adventures 
would fill n. volume, and read more like a ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages than a matter-of-fact 
story of the present time. I will narrate but 
one, mostly in his own words. 

On one occasion, when about five miles ou 
side of our lines, he came, late at night, upon 

arty of officers making merry at the house of a 
wealthy Secessionist. Riding coolly up to the 
mounted orderly on guard before the doorway, 
he pinioned his arms, thrust a handkerchief into 
his mo ed hi ut of hearing. 
‘Chen bidding him d dy 
tree, he interrogated 
that the party consisted of n 
their arms were piled in the hall, and that only 
one of them, n surgeon, had n revolver. 

Fastening his horse in “the timber," 
x wp to the house, he then ree 
the kitchen pre ‘The old mana stou 
stalwart negro of about fifly—sat dozing in t 
r, and his wife, n young 
was evoking wild-fowl over the fi 
the door, and placing N 
enjoin silence, Bible beckor 
je came to him, and, looking her full in the 
eye for a moment, he said to her; “I kin trust. 
ye. Wad ye an’ yer old "nn loike ter git out o' 
the claws uv these durned Secesh ?” 

*CYns, yas, Massa,” she replied, “we wu 
We's Union! We'd loike ter git way, Massa 

‘Then awakening her husband, Bible said to 
him: “Unele, wud ye risk yer life fur yer 
freedom?” 

* Ef dar's a chance, Massa, a right smart 
chance, Dis dark’y tinks a heap ob his life, he 
does, Massa. It 'm "bout all hem got, but I 
loikes a chance, Massa, n right smart chance. 

Biblo soon convinced the negro that he would 
have a ‘right smart chance,” and he consented 
to make the hazardous strike for his freedom. 
Entering the house, he returned in a few mo- 
ments to the scout, confirming the sentinel's re- 
port: the weapons were reposing quietly in the 
hall, near the doorway, and the officers, very 
ch the worse for liquor, were carousing with 
s master in the dining-room. Selecting two 
of the best horses from the stables, Bible di- 
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rected the yellow woman to lead them into the 
road, and to bring his own from where it was 
fastened in the woods. ‘Then, with his sooty 
ally, he entered the m: 

arms from the ball, he walked boldly into the 
dining-room. 

** Gentlemen," he said, pointing his pistols— 
one in each hand—at the rebel officers, ‘ye is 
my pris'ners. Surrender yer shootin’ irons, or 
ges dade men,” 

“Who are you?" exclaimed one of them, as 
they all sprang to their feet. 

“Cunnel Smith, uv the Fust Tennessee Nig- 
ger Regiment—ono old black man an'a yaller 
"ooman," coolly replied the scout. 

“Go to —,” shouted the surgeon, quickly 
drawing his revolver, and discharging it direct- 
ly at Bibles face. "Phe ball grazed the scout’s 
head, cut off a lock of hair just above his enr, 
and lodged in the wall at his back. The report 
was still sounding through the apartment when 
the surgeon uttered a wild ery, sprang a fow 
feet into the air, and fell lifeless to the floor! 
"The negro had shot him. 

“Come, gentlemen, nove o' thet," said Bible, 
28 coolly as if nothing had happened, * guy me 
the shootin’ iron, and surrender,” 

Without more hesitation the colonel handed 
the scout the fallen man’s pistol, and then,they 
all, followed by the scout and the negro, marched 
quietly out of the front door. The mulatto wo- 
man, holding the horses, was standing in the 
highway. 

“Hitch the nags, my purty gal," said the 
scout, ‘an’ git n coi 
down, an’ say nothin— 
prayers; but them, I reckon, yo hnin't larned 
jic" 
































nogress soon returned with tho rope, and 
while Bible and her husband covered them with 
their revolvers, she tied the arms of the prison- 
ers. When this was done, the scout affixed a 
long rope to the waist of the officer on either 
flank of the column, and, taking one in his own 
hand, and giving the other to the negro, cried 
out: 








Sogers uv the Fust Tennessee! Mount!" 
‘The regiment bounded into the saddle, and 
jn that plight—the planter and the eight cap- 
tive officers marching on before, the self-np- 
pointed ** cunnel" and his chief officer bringing 
up the rear, and the rest of his command—the 
yellow woman—a-straddle of a horse between 
them, they entered the Union lines. 
I could fill this article with Bible's scouting 
i to say only 
m to give an idea of his character. 
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JE E have outlined that distinctly the reader has 
perceived that he is brave, simple-hearted, out- 
‘spoken, hospitable, enterprising, industrious, loy- 
alto liberty, earnest in his convietions—thongh 
ignorantly confounding names with things—a 
‘good husband and father, with a talent for brag- 
ging, and that quiet humor which flavors charac- 
ter as Worcester sauce flavors a good dinner. In 
all these particulars he is a representative of his 
class; and his stories and conversation illustrate 
that disposition to magnify every thing—even 
himself—and that intensity of nature which leads 
Southerner to do nothing by halves; to throw 
his whole soul into every thing he undertakes ; 
to be, like Jeremiah’s figs, “if good, very good ; 
if bad, not fit to feed the pigs.” 

At the outset of Bible's carcer he had but one 
slave—poor Jake, who was ‘faithful unto death" 
—and the farmers of his class seldom own more 
than one, and generally they have nono at all 
In raro instances, however, the moro indus 
ous acquiro five or ten; but whether they have 
many or few they work side by side with them 
in tho fields, and treat them very much as the 
Northern farmer treats his hired workmen. 
fore the war tho traveler in the interior of 
North Carolina would have heard tho axe of 
master and man falling with alternato strokes 
in the depths of the evergreen forest, or he would 
have seen tho two “ camped out" together ín the 
‘same tent oF pine-pole cabin, dri 
same gourd—the darkey always after 
—enting from the same rude table, and sharing 
the same bed—the cabin floor—in common. So, 
too, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mi Western 
Virginia, and Middle and Upper Georgia, Alab 
ma, and Mississippi, he would have seen tho 
white and the black plowing side by side, or, 
bared to the waist, swinging the old-fashion 
scythe, in good-natured rivalry ns to which could 
cut the broadest swath of yellow whent or wav- 
ing timothy, or tote the biggest bundle of corn 
to the evening husking-bee. And when the 
evening had come he would hare found them 
gathered in the old log-barn, husking, and sing- 
ing, and shouting, and dancing in company, to 
the tune of “Ole Virginny,” or “ Rose, Rose, 
de coal brack Rose,” played by “old Uncle 
Ned,” who “had no wool on de top ob hi 
head,” but whose skinny fingers, with handy 
blow, could rap the music ont of ** de ole banjo. 

Bible had got “ no furder nur prent yit," and. 
fully one half of his class never get so far as 
that, though the more wealthy, like the father 
of Sally, sometimes give their children what 
might be called “a fair common-school educa- 
tion." 
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‘The reason of this is, there are no schools for 
the common people at the South. In a village, 
ten or twenty miles distant, there may be a pre- 
tentious “ Female College," or ‘Institute of 
Learning for Young Men,” where ‘a little La- 
tin and less Greek” is dispensed to the young 
idea at the rate of four or five hundred dolla 
per annum, but these prices place their “ stores 
of knowledge" far above the reach of the hard- 
toiling farmer. Only in Tennessee, so far as I 
know, are there any free schools, and the scanty 
State allowance which formerly supported them 
was dealt out with a most parsimonious hand, 
How much light those institutions gave the peo- 
ple may be guessed at from the fact that any 
‘one was qualified to instruct in them who could 
“read, write, and do sums in addition," 

But the fact that a large proportion of the 
Southern farmers have no **book-larnin'" is no 
evidence against their intelligence, At the North 
if a man has not been to school he knows no- 
thing. The South is more like Greece and 
Rome, where one might be really educated and 
yet not know how to read and write, Reading 
and writing at the South is considered some- 
thing like playing on the piano at the North— 
an accomplishment rather than a necessary. 
‘The men of this class, of the better order, how. 
ever (ns in the case of Bible Smith and the fa- 
ther of Thomas Jefferson), almost always marry 
above them, so that not unfrequently the wifo 
rends while tho husband can not ; of course tho 
children have the advantage of the mother's el- 
ication, and, therefore, the class is constantly 
ing. They havo also a sort of innate faculty 
for culture and gentlemantiness, and this makes 
a little “ book-breedin’” go n long ways. 

But as the Southern farmer can not read, ho 
is forced to derive his knowledge of current 
events and political affairs from his wealthier 
neighbor who can read, and who is sure to be a 
slaye-owner. At apolitical barbecue, or a court- 
day gathering, he may hear, once or twice in 
the year, the two sides of every national ques- 
tion but the, to him, all-important ohe of slav- 
ery. If that subject is at all touched upon on 
such occasions, it is shown to be of divine origin 
—dating back to the time when Ham first cast. 
a black shadow across his Jookingjgluss, and 
‘only to end when the skins of his descendants 
no ionger wear mourning for their forefuther's 
sin, ‘Thus instructed, is it strange the Southern 
farmer deems slavery altogether lovelier than 
freedom? What docs he know of real free- 
dom? What does he know of what it has done 
for the poor man at the North? Nothing. He 
never saw a Northern man in all his life, ex- 
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cept, it may be, a Yankee peddler, If the South- 
ern workingman knew what freedom is; if he 
knew how it bus built a free school at every 
Northern cross-road; how the Northern Iaborer 
is comparatively rich, while he is wretchedly 
poor; how the Northern farmer has 2 comfort 
rable house for himself and ontbui 

cattle, while fe lodges in a mud-chinked hovel, 
and stables his cows in the woods; how the 
Northern farmer is respected and honored be- 
cunse he labors, while he 

and despised for doing the same thing; if he 
knew all this, would he not crush slavery and 
cud the rebellion in a day? He would, And 
slavery will not be effectually erushed, or the 
rebellion ended, until he does know it. Wo 
may overrun the South, we may make its fields 
desolation, nnd its cities heaps of rain, bnt 
until we reach the reason and the hearts of 
these men, we shall stand ever on the crater of 
a volenno, whose red-hot lava may at any hour 
agn forth and deluge the land with blood 
aml fire! 

But how—while every able-bodied Southern 
mnn is in the army—can we reach these people? 
By fighting them with a sword in one hand and 
^ Union newspaper in the other— by giring 
thom idens as well as bullets. By scat 
Joyal publications broadest over the conquered 
districts, and by starting n free press wherever 
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we hold a foot of Southern soil, If the men 
are away in the army, the women will be at 
home, aud will read these things, and that will 
be enough. If we convert them, the country is 
saved, Woman, in this century, is every where 











ien have been, and are, the mainspring of th 
rebellion, Every dollar thus planted in tho 
M sj ‘aman, in tattered int 

amd ragged la is, it might be, but still 
‘aman, hardy, earnest, brave—who for what ho 
thought was right would march straight up to 
the cannon's mouth, and meet death “as if he 
loved it 
L have failed of my purpose in writing this 
article if 1 have not shown that the great body 
of “poor Southern whites" are an honest, in- 
dustrious, enterprising, brave, and liberty-lov- 
ing people, who need only to know tho true 
issues of this contest to become the firm friends 
and supporters of the Union, Henceforth they 
must be the real South. We must enlighten 
and elevate them. Only in that way can we up- 
root the despotic power of the aristocracy, and 
plant in the South a loyal element which will 
make it one with the North in interest and in 
feeling. Only in that way can we secure Jast- 
peace, and freedom, and Union, to our dis- 
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tracted country- 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED 
POPULATION OF LOUISIANA 


By Nathan Willey 


ars elapsed after the settle- 
jana in 1699 by the French, 
before slave Inbor was introduced to aid in de- 
veloping its resources and sustaining the colo- 
nists, Fora century and a half since that period 
ns the contest between freedom and slavery 
Deen waged there, and always under circum 
stances favorable to the latter. In many of the 
English colonies along the Atlantic coast loui 
nnd repeated remonstrances, until the era of 
the Revolution, were made to the mother coun- 
try ngainst the introduction of this element 
among the population ;. but in the early histor 
jana we find that no systematic opp 

made to the use of slaves, or apprehen= 
sion of future evils by their presence. ‘The ears 
mors welcomed slavery as the only meant 
ig prosperity to visit their comniry, and 
the whole moral end political influence of tho 




























people was in favor of its general adoption as n 
part of the political economy of the country. 
‘The monarchs of Franco regarded slavery ns n 
proper element of industry in their colonies, and 
ns long as their revenues weze increased by tho 
slave-trade they saw nothing but humanity and 
civilization in its practice. 

‘The carly history of this State blends the so- 
ber realities of truth with the poctry and ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages. ‘The chivalry of 
France and Spain watched over tho birth of 
Louisiana. Kings and statesmen fostered its 
carly growth, and the treasures of Lonis XIV. 
were liberally expended to mako it a success, 
Every thing which wealth, power, or influence 
could do was employed to make this colony one 
of the most favored in the New World. More 
than three hundred years ago its mighty forests, 
its endless swamps, and majestic rivers were 
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crossed by De Soto, who, returning after a fruit- 
less search for gold, when worn out by toil and 
disappointment, was buried beneath the turbid 
waves of tho ‘Father of Waters," which he 
was the first to discover. A century and a half 
Inter other adventurous spirits attempted to ex- 
plore and settle this country. Long before tha 
English had made any explorations beyond the 
‘Atlantic coast and fringed the ocean with their 
settlements the French Jesuits had penetrated 
to Lake Superior, and, descending southward 
from the Great Lakes, had mapped out the coun- 
try from the Falls of Saint Anthony to the Gulf 
of Mexico, Among these missionaries and ad- 
venturers are names which history will never 
pass over in silence. Nearly n hundred and 
ninety-three years ago Father Marquette and 
Jolict were the first explorers of the Mi 

Seven years lator Robert Cavalier de la Salle 
and Chevalier de Tonti descended this river to 
its mouth, and lived to tell of its grandeur in 
the gay salons of Paris, Following these her- 
alds of a new empire came Iberville, Bienville, 
and Father Anastase, the founders of the first 
permanent settlement in the State, and the 
spring of the last year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury saw their first rude cabins erected on the 
bay of Bilox 

But prosperity avoided the little colony at 
Biloxi. "he settlers were accustomed to the 
bracing atmosphere of Canada and the milder 
breezes of Franco, and could hardly endure tho 
burning heat of the sun and pestilential vapors 
of this somi-tropical clime. Sickness and death 
invaded their ranks, and their ignorance of the 
diseases peculiar to this climate carried many 
of them to a premature grave. 

As carly as the year 1708 the colony favored 
tho introduction of slave labor. It had already 
been introduced into the West Indies from Af- 
rien, and it was very naturally supposed that it 
was essential to the prosperity of the country. 
Indians were first taken and compelled to work 
for the colonists, but they were soon found to 
bo unprofitable, for they could not be confined 
to their masters’ plantations. The same prac- 
tico had alrendy been tried in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with a similar want of success. In 
order to supply tho great demand for labor, 
Bienville, the Governor of tho colony, wrote to 
the French Government proposing to exchange 
Indians for negroes with the West India Island: 
but his request met with an unfavorable recop- 
tion. When the entire control of the colony 
passed into tho hands of Anthony Crozat, in 
the year 1712, slavery was already introduced, 
end he was authorized to perpetuate it by send- 
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ing a ship once a year to Africa for negroes to bo 
employed by tho inhabitants as slaves. From 
this time, when slavery was first legally estab- 
lished in the colony, until the Proclamation of 
Emancipation—one hundred and fifty years— 
ias the system of slave Inbor been tried with ev- 
ery facility for rendering it successful. Tt com- 
menced when the colony numbered only about 
three or four hundred inhabitants; it lins ever 
since beon fostered by Legislative enactments 
and judicial decisions; it has struck its roots 
deep into the social system, and is it strange 
that it should be difficult to eradicate? 

From Crozat the colony passed into the hands 
of the Company of the Indies, whose net of in- 
corporation required that the demand for labor 
should be supplied with three thousand negroes. 
In all succeeding administrations slave labor 
seemed to be regarded as essential to the suc- 
cess of the colony, and until the last few years it 
has been the fixed policy of the people to make 
such laws as would protect it and render it per- 
petual. 

‘The “Black Code," first established by Bien- 
ville, has ever been the model for all legislation 
is subject. When tho colony was first 
























y the laws of the Black Colle were 
retained with such modifications as the Siete 
Partidas made on the subject of slavery. ‘This 
system of laws, first completed in tho year 1263, 
as exer since been the Blackstone of Spain and 
her colonies. Although founded on the Roman 
civil law, it is the most complete and well di- 
gested system of laws on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and is still the authority in the countries 
of America settled by the Spaniards. In this 
system of Iaw the subject of slavery is well de- 
fined, and the regulations are evidently based 
on the code of Justinian, ‘Phe old Spaniards 
seemed to have no seruples about the justice of 
this institution ; their long wars with the swarthy 
Moors, and their proximity to the African coast, 
cd to make them look upon this subject 
with complacency and lend it their sanction. 
"The early settlers of Louisiana were mostly 
descendants of the “Latin races.” With tho 
exception of a few Germans who settled in the 
parishes of St. John the Baptist and St. James, 
and who have now lost all trace of their former 
languago and nationality, this State, up to the 
beginning of tho present century, was settled 
wholly by people from countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. In nearly every city the 
peoples of France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal 
are represented. ‘They brought with them their 
customs, language, and their religion which 
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they havo carefully preserved. In one half of 
New Orleans ono finds little to remind him that 
he is in America. Ho hears a foreign language 
in tho streets, the shops, and the cafés. He 
finds hundreds of people not able to speak the 
English langunge, and who have never regarded 
themselves as Americans although natives of the 
United States. In most of the schools the text- 
books and all the exercises are in the French 
language, and English is taught as a separate 
branch. When he enters tho courts of justice, 
ho finds tho civil law to be the basis of all judi- 
cial procoedings, the Code Napoleon and the 
Partidas aro oftener quoted than the comment- 
‘aries of Blackstone and Kent, and often the ex- 
mination of the witnesses and the pleadings of 
the counsel are in a foreign tongu 

‘This peculiar state of society in New Orleans 
has not been without its influence on the free 
colored population, who have become an element 
which will well repay examination. While the 
statute Jaws of Louisiana have been very severe 
gainst the marriage of whites with people of 
color, the social customs have tolerated it in a 
great degree. Sinco the first introduction of 
ixed race has existed 
































negroes into the colony a n 

there, he cohabitation of colored persons with 
whites is not allowed to have any legal eff 
but the Cat church recognizes unions of th 
kind, and binds the husband to support and pro- 








vide for his offsp 
prevent him from entering u 
relations. 
ng the French and Spanish settlers and 
their descendants, tho condition of the colored 
people, rather than their color as a badge of 
slavery, has been the subject of popular prejudice. 
‘They looked upon a slave and his descendants 
as an inferior class, simply because they were in 
n degrading condition of servitude, and not be~ 
cause they bore a darker skin, In the North. 
and in States settled by the English the preju- 
dice is one of color rather than condition. Here 
the colored man is tabooed, no matter what his 
dents may have been; the emancipated 
slave, just free from his master, is as much hon- 
ored and respected as he who ean trace his Ii 
cage through several generations of freedmen. 
"he slightest admixture of Af 
tal, not only to his social stan 
n general thing, to his respectability; and this in- 
terpretation of the social laws is the one usually 
adhered to by the ** American" population of 
the State. 

After the revolution in Saint Domingo a great. 
number of free people of color came to New Or- 
Jeans to reside. Many of them were men of 


s, however, does not 
n other marital 
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wealth and culture, owning large properties in 
that island, who had received their education in 
Trance. ‘The French was their native tongue, 
and their early associations were with this race, 
which never carried the prejudice against color 
to the same unwarrantable extent which hus 
prevailed in the United States. In their new 
home they found a. State of society congenial to 
their taste; aud, modified by their presence, it. 
became one of the peculiarities of the Crescent 
City. From these people had arisen a class 
which is different from any other in the Union, 
‘They have been accorded many privileges and 
rights, which one would hardly expect in a 
Stato where the Jaws against education are as 
stringent as they appear on the statuto books, 
Among tho French and Spanish settlers an en- 
tirely different feeling existed toward their chil- 
dren of n mixed race from that which the emi- 
grants from the States usually manifested. A 
man of the former class never appeared to ro- 
gard such offspring as attaching any 
his character, and was usually desirous of hav- 
ing them educated and trained up in such a man 
ner that they would be an honor to himself, Ii 
he were living with a slave, it was the usual prac. 
tice to emancipate her before she became a mo- 
ther, in order that her children might be free, 
and the consequence was that they were sent to 
private schools, and obtained such an education. 
as the father could afford to give them. 

It sometimes happened, if the father were n 
man of wealth and influence, that the free child 
of a mixed race was sent to the most fashion- 
able schools in the city, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for them to be sent to the white 
boarding-schools at the North. In the former 
case the wealth and respectability of the parent 
was a sufficient guarantee for the admission of 
the pupil. In many instances they were edu- 
cated in the best schools in France. 

‘The number of these colored ereoles who 
have received a foreign education can not be ex- 
actly stated, but it will not fall much short of 
two thousand. Among this class are many who 
have already obtained prominent positions among 
the people of their own color. Some are mer- 
chants, who are transacting a wholesale business 
with the principal houses in France; some are 
bankers, some aro editors, and some are physi- 
cians, who have a large and lucrative practice, 
and have received their diplomas from the Uni- 
versity of Paris. ‘The profession of law has been 
so jealously guarded that they have never been 
allowed to practice in the courts, and their ener- 
gies have been mostly confined to the medical 
profession and the various pursuits of trado. 
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‘Their style of living and dress corresponds to 
their circumstances. In fine, I very much doubt 
whether there is another city in the United 
States where so large a colored population exist. 
who are so prosperous and well-educated as in 
New Orleans. 

‘The consequence of this state of society has 
been, that in this city private schools for colored 
people have long existed and prospered. ‘The 
Jaw has tolerated them by a significant silence 
on the subject. Public opinion has also tolera- 
ted them by a quasi encouragement and patron- 
Under the old régime this was one of the 
delicate subjects which the people did not think 
it best to interfero with in advance. They rea- 
soned thus: “ Any thing so weak and insigni 
cant ns these schools appear to be can be let 
alone till some solid reason arises for suppress- 
ing them, meanwhile we are strong enough to 
protect ourselves against any evil results from 
this course," An opposite course might have 
defeated their own ends, and given some excuse 
for an excitement on the delicate subject of no- 
gro insurrections, So the law held its power in 
reserve, and while it placed heavy fines and pu 
hments on those who taught the slave popula- 
tion, and kept a strict watch over the movements 
of the colored people, especially their religious 
meetings and social gatherings, it refrained from 
going any furthe 

But among this class of people there are social 
chasms as wide and deep as between themselves 
and the whites. Aristocrney is not confined to 
color, race, or condi ho very fact that 
the stringeney of social laws shuts them out from 
all familiar intercourse with the white race: 
that they are obliged to worship in their own 
temples, attend their own places of amusement, 
educate their children at their own schools, and 
live as n separate and distinct class of people; 
and above all, that they have no political power, 
tends to develop this trait of character. It is 
unavoidable, and in some extent necessary, in 
order to enable them to preserve their own self- 
respect. 
lle same contracted views prevail on the 
subject of religion and education. "The French 
creoles are mostly Catholics; and this is the 
creed which usually prevails in their private 
schools, although I am not aware that any of 
them require any religious test of their pupils or 

leir patrons. “Their sympathy for every th 
French leads them to adopt the national religion 
of that country. These people have little to do 
with the Freedmen's Bureau, and do not recog- 
nize it as having any application to themselves. 
They object to being placed in the same class 
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with the frecdmen just released from bondage, 
and seem to feel that they are a superior race, 
in the enjoyment of advantages which their less 
fortunate neighbors never obtained. 

Many of these free people of color have been 
slave-owners, sometimes the husband purchased 
wife, and occasionally a husband was owned 
a free woman, In some parts of the State 
they own large plantations, and occasionally 
had the reputation of being far more severe to- 
ward their slaves than the whites. During the 
recent war many of this class were as strongly 
in favor of the rebellion as the veriest fire-cater 
whom South Carolina ever produced, and they 
defended the divine right of slavery as zealously 
as any of the disciples of Calhoun or De Bow. 
"They as firmly believe that the inferiority of 
condition necessarily attaches to itself a lasting 
dishonor as the whites do that color is a badge 
of an inferior race. 

Mr. Bonguille, a very successful colored erd- 
ole teacher in New Orleans, relates an instance 
illustrating this current of popular opinion among 
he people of his acquaintance. On one ocene 
sion, long before the war, he was the recipient 
of a bright-looking boy, whose master and fa- 
ther solicited the favor of his attending school. 
Mr. B. made no objections, as the respectability 
and standing of the father was a sufficient guar- 
antec that no legal proceedings would result 
from the act; but after n few days he found 
that every one of his pupils had decided to 
lease ‘They had found out that a slave 
was being taught in the same room with them- 
selves, and their parents would not allow such 
an indignity to be porpetrated upon them. 
nally, Mr. B. was obliged to compromise the 
matter by dismissing the slave pupil, and calling 
every day at his master's houso to give him in- 
struction. His pupils agreed to remain, and 
the school prospered as usual. 










































It has already been shown that these free 
people of color not only copy our prejudices but 
sometimes improve on the original, With a 
little observation one will find that their stand- 
ard of respectability contains as many different 
strata as Hugh Miller discovered in the Old Red 
Sandstone—with about as many fossil ideas as 
he found classes of di Espo- 
cially is this the case i In some 
of thes tutions the standard of re 
spectability is very high, and only those of the 
best society, and whose skin is tolembly well 
bleached with an admixture of Caucasian blood, 
can be admitted. In others the grade is placed 
lower, but the same principle is recognized ; 
while the great majority of the Professors make 
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the social condition of the parents the only c 
terion. majority of these schools are open 
to all pupils who were born free, and whose pa- 
rents ean afford to pay the monthly stipend re- 
quired. ‘They are us 
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without any external appearance which would 
indicate that the building was used for educa- 
tional purposes. In former times the greatest. 
care was often taken to conceal this fact, espe- 
cially when there was any pretext for complaint, 
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A SERMON 


HILE traveling through 









i k worth reporting. 
clergyman who 

ation with the slaves upon it. 
fist Sunday of his occupancy, and I w 
formed that he proposed to iuaugurate hi 
"settlement" hy instructing h 
their duties and obligations. ‘Th 
held in the wheelshed, 
washed, uncombed group of negro men, 
men, and children, stood before the preach 
who was seated upon the tongue of the 
After a hymn had been sun 
ceeded to hold forth from the text, “Ser 
yone n cording to the flesh. 

* My. colored fri 
from a paper w 




































his hearers between the leaves of the Hymn- 
on of master and 


Book, “we have but a very short tit 
veil to ench other the rel 
servant. Lido not know how well you n 
been instructed of this re 
but 1 consider tl Hed upon this o 





















your master. 
yonr duties are, 


And, 










iessee, some 
ppened to hear a sermon. 

"The preacher 
ad just purchased a plant- 

"This was the 
new 
people as to 
meeting was 
‘Tho audience, an un- 
rt, 
preacher pro- 












TO SERVANTS 


Devil, who first deceived our parents in the gar- 
den of Paradise, and who goes about like a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour. Now, 
if you yield to this temptation, you will surely 
bo devoured by the Devil. Your souls will suro- 
ly be lost; everlasting destruction and eternal 
Woe will be your portion forever among the fiends 
of hell. I know it scems a little hard, espe- 
cially if the morning is little cold, to resist the 
temptation to sleep; but you must, or burn for- 
ever in a fire of brimstone and sulphur ten thou- 
sand million times hotter than the hottest fire 
you erer felt in your lives, where tho worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched, And there 
ll have to burn for ever and ever. When 
have suffered there millions and billions and 
lions of years, your suffering will just be be- 
You will have to stay there as long after. 
pse of time as though you had not been 
a second, 

ist think for a moment of the greatness of 
your sin! Your kind, trusting master, who has 
the la s, and knows not what it is to have 
a well day, gets wp early in the cold morning, 
and stands undressed at the open door or wi 
dow, with the cold blast blowing upon him, lin- 
ble to is death by cold, and blows his 
hom. With a t art he returns to his 
bed, believing that his servants think enough of 
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Mere the reverend gentleman closed his book, him to obey the summons to rise. Now think 
and entered upon an exta address. of his disappointment and your sin when he 
“In the first place, uty to rise awakes two hours after to find his confidence 
promptly in the morning at the blowing of the yed and you in bed; to fired that, instead 
horn. "oo much sleep is not good for either t up and about your work like faithful 





body or mind. Al through d 
ued, holding up by m 
if yow could 









ake the Hym: 

















blessed Book,” 


read you would find ex- 











nig in slumber his precious 
you overslecp your hour, it is 
but mine you are squandering, 














hortations on the subject of oversleeping, and st as wicked and helldeserving to 
warnings against it. "here is no greater te tosteal my money. You have 

to which you are exposed than that of —not  second—except what I in ny 
yielding to an inclination to sleep. It is the be- kindness grant you, for you are my property. 1 
Fetting sin of your race. A little more sleep, — have bought you, paid money for you earned 





a little more slumber, a little more fol 
the hands togeth 
hearts. Now, th 









ig of 
the language of your 
is nothing more nor less than 
a temptation of thai old wicked serpent, the 







by hard labor, riding on horseback in the blaz- 
the cold and rain, 
and sleet, and preaching day and 
night, until I have worn myself out in the serv- 
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ice of God and my fellow-men ; so that I feel 
that I can not last long; that my days here are 
numbered, I feel that you will not long have 
me for a master"—[llere the preacher was al- 
most choked by his emotion].—* If yon are un- 
kind and unfaithful to me now, you will whe 
you sce me cold and stiff in my shroud, 
hear the elods rattling on my coftin."—[At this 
point, unable to proceed, the speaker drew fron 
his cont-poeket a red silk handkerchief, blew hi 
nose, and wiped his eyes. Having recovered 
posure somewhat by this diversion, he 
in low, tremulous tones] — ** You will 
be stung by the worm of remors. 

"This pathetic sentence, which brought tears to 
the eyes of many of his impulsive, demonstrative 
audience, closed the first portion of the 
of this original sermonizer. Having disposed of 
this point the preacher proceeded to e 
the other duties of slaves, some of which duties 
I think are not to be found in the code as given 
to Moses, or in that set forth by Christ and his 
Apostles. Notwithstanding this, his hearers 
were threatened, in case of their violation, with 
everlasting destruction of soul and body. He 
thon proceeded, by what law of association I 
leave psychologists to explain, to set forth a 
somewhat original theology in something like 
these terms: 

“You owe some duties to yourselves as well 
as to your master. It is your duty to improve 
the time which I will give you wisely. I'll 
give you Saturday night of each week after your 
day's work is done, and all the little jobs, such 
as feeding, milking, bringing the water, and 
chopping the wood for Sunday, etc. I can mot 
give you any other night of the week, for you 
know there are a great many things to be done. 
at night. "here is the cotton to be baled, two 
cribs of corn to be shucked, and a part of it to 
be shelled for meal and hominy; wood to ti 
chopped for the morning; apples and peaches 
to bring from the orchard and eut‘for drying; 
the geese to be picked and the sheep to be 
sheared; the pease and beans to be thrashed 
out, and spinning to be done. Now all these 
Tittle things must be done at night, besides many 
more which I have not ment We can't 
spend daylight on such trilles, be 
the cotton would rot in the bolls. 
nights are getting long now, and if you will 
make out your plans, you can accomplish a 
great deal in a night. Now it is your duty to 
employ this night I give you profitably. [have 
proved that it is impossible for me to give you 
any but Saturday night. If I should give you 
any other you wonld sit up too late at your 
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work, and then would sleep over my work the 
next day. 
You will need to put you up some beds, 
and get some bed-clothing for the winter. And 
now, maybe, you would like to know how yo 
money for this purpose, and TIL tell 
You men can make bread-trays—there’s 














you 
plenty of fine cypress on the plantation; or you 


ats—plenty of nice white shucks 
or you can make brooms, and scribi- 
ops, and tables, amd chests to sell, Or you 
am have coal-kilus; and any Saturday night, 
for a small share in the profits, T would let you 
wagon and horses and haul it iuto some 
Or yon can have a patch and v 
some sweet potatoes or 


ean bra 




















n to 

















sell. TIL go shares with any of yon im this 
matter, TI furnish the lind, and you do the 
work on Saturday nights when there is a moon, 


exelaimed 





Why there aro a thousand way 
her, enthusiastically—in which you 
make all the pocket-mouey you need, But 
of fowls and pigs for 
ald get their living from my corn 
ats; D should have to sustain 
use of supplying the 
his, you would claim all 
as laid by your hens, 
as many pigs and 
re seen the thing tried. 















sale. They w 
and wheat ant 
n, be at all th 















on the plantatio 
1 sell three tim 
chickens as you raised. T 
too often. 'E know all abont it, And there's 
to be no selling of apples and peaches; indeed, 
lit as well say it here as any where, you 
ards at all, T shall 
is not used in my family 
riod for fattening my hogs. But the 
berries or nuts in the woods which you 
to the village Saturday 
lay. I'm willing to give you a 
pass any time for this purpose. A little lat 
and the persimmons will be ripe; you ean dry 
them and make beer of them, and have it all 
L Then there are partridge-cggs, 
you con get five cents a dozen for all yon find; 
then you can have your traps for birds and coons 
and possums; reckon partridges will bring fi 
cents apioce this fall, and possums halfa dollar ; 
coons won't bring so much. Then any of you 
men or boys, by going i Sunday 
morning, can make a half dolla me by 
backing the boots and brushing the coats for 
young men—the young lawyers and doctors and 
clerks who haven't servants; or you can make 
your dime or quarter by taking care of the horses 
of planters’ sons while they are at church, Why 
there's no end to the ways in which you can 
make n T believe if I wasa nigger I could 
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get rich; 
tiousness, and most of hi 
hin 


and the preacher smiled at his face- 
auditors smiled with 








“As for you women, you can make money 
in almost all the ways I have mentioned; and 
besides, you ean knit socks and stockings to sell. 
and wash for negroes round here 
any body to do these things for 
them, or who haven't, as you have, any time 
given them to work for themselves, You can 
spin some cotton—I shi'n’t charge you any thing 
for the cotton you use—then double and twist it 

























Then you can 
You ought every one to 
have an ash-hopper, for T mean to allow you 
half the ashes you burn in your houses, and all 
the grease from the tops of the pots where you 
boil your bacon, and all the hones from the meat 
you cat; for bones when boiled in lye give out 
^ good chance of grease. "Then you can wash 
for young men in the village—carry the clean 
clothes in on Sunday morning and bring out the 
dirty ones, "hen you ean have all the goose 
quills tho geese lose. You'll find a r 
for these. — Some people will buy them for pens, 
and some for tooth-picks. Why it would take 
me all day to mention all the different ways in 
which you ean make money, if you'll only go 
about it in the right way 

tf And. you must go to work immediately; 
is no time to be lost, Even now, not to 
of the winter, you are in great need of a 
y things. You must have kettles to 
bacon in, and you need pot-liooks, and. 
lets, amd lids, for the purpose of baking. 
You can't always bake your eakes in the ashes, 
and broil your meat on the coals, as you have 
done up to this time—there's too much waste in 
it, You'll never save any soap-grease in that 
way. You'll have to have tin buckets to carry 
your dinners to the field in, and tin cups to drink 
Your buttermilk from. I can't have you using 
my vessels much longer ; you'd soon lave them. 
battered to pieces. ‘Then you want water-buck. 
ets, and plates, and cups and saucers, and knives. 
and forks, and spoons. You sev I am ambitious 
for yon; T want you to live genteclly. In get- 
ting these things for yourself the expense, you 
see, is divided among you, and so cut up that 
you will hardly feel it; whereas, if I should un- 
dertake to get them all, it would come very hard 
upon me. 

“Then there are your winter stockings. I 
don't want you to be hobbling around here this 
winter with frost-bitten feet and chilblaius. 
Now 1 inteud to furnish you with the cotton, 
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and so help you along; but you must spin and 
knit it, or get it done. The women can do this 
for themselves Saturday nights—there are a good 
many between this and cold weather—and the 
men can hire it done for a trifle 

‘Then about your winter elothing. Now some 
masters wouldn't trouble themselves about the 
matter, Mr. Haltom, over here, never bothers 

is head about such things; his niggers have to 
for themselves. But I don't mean to treat 
you in any such inhuman way. T mean to have 
the stuff spun for your winter clothes by the wo- 
men at nights, and on rainy days, and when 
they are a little ailing—not well enough to do 
field-work; then I mean to get it wove, so that 
you'll have nothing to do but to seo to the 
making, which you can do on Saturday nights. 
‘The men can't do their own sowing, but they 
can change work with the women—make them 
tables, or put them up shelves, or carry their 
stuff to the village and sell it for them, while 
the women do their sewing. Your mistress, of 
course, couldn't sew and knit for you all; it 
would come very hard upon her if she was to 
undertake it, bnt, divided among you, it would 
become very little. A woman who is smart with 
her needle can almost make a pair of pants in a 
night, ahd you know on Saturday nights you 
can sit up late, and work until midnight, be- 
‘cause you can sleep late the next morning. 

* "Then you'll need shoes for the winter, but. 
these won't eost you much; leather is cheap this 
Fall, and one pair will last through the winter, 
for your big fect are tough, and yon can go bar 
footed until late, and turn your feet out to grass 
carly"—here the orator smiled a: his own wit. 
“Besides these necessary articles you'll want 
some nice clothes for church, You seo I have 
some pride for my servants; I want them to 
appear as well as other folk’s negroes. I hear 
Mr. Shoemaker brags a great deal about hi 
plantation and niggers, and I want to be able to 
brag about mine.” 

At this speech of their new master's some of 
the motley audience smiled, but grimly enough ; 
others yed their great white teeth wi 
well-pleased countenances; while others still 
looked sullen, as though determined not to be 
humbngged. 

“Now yon can go to your cabins," resumed 
the preacher. “I wish you to spend the Sab- 
bath-day quietly and decently, for remember it 
is God's holy day. ‘Think over seriously what I 
have said to you, and make ont your plans. Lay 
out to-day your work for next Saturday night, 
and when the time comes go about it in earnest. 
If any of you wish to take a quiet walk into the 
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woods, to pick a few berries or nuts, why there. 
is no harm in it. Some of you spoke about 
going to the village. If you will come to me 
after we have sung another hymn I'll give you 
asses, provided you'll promise not to stand 
around on the streets engaged in loud talking 
and laughing with other negroes. You must go 
there and attend to your trading, and then come 
direcily home. T can see no harm in your going 
there quietly, attending to your business, and 
tly returni ery body isn’t re- 
quired by God to keep the Sabbath in tho same 
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way. You are simply not to do the same things 
on Sunday that you do during the week. The 
idea is relaxation from the work of the week. 
Besides, you are obliged to do some trading, 
and there's no other time but Sunday for you 
to do it.” 

With this orthodox thought the preacher closed 
his sermon, a hymn was sung, and then the ne- 
groes dispersed, their heads filled, doubtless, 
with thonghts of the money they were to make 
by the sale of shed goose-quills and partridge- 
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THE FREEDMAN'S STORY 


By M. Shele DeVere 






Oby Is now with me, my dining-room 
earned to read himeolf what I have 


M. S. Da V.) 
because my 


— 


Y name is Oby; they say i 
father was an Obeah man, when he lived 








down South in Florida and drove a stage. I 
havo heard him say, to the contrary, that he be- 
longed, at the time I was born, to a man by the 
name of Overton, and that that is my true name. 
So when I went down to town the other day, and 
the Provost. Marshal asked me if I could sign 
my own name, I boldly wrote down “Mr. Over- 
ton Paragon.” 

I was raised at this place, by people who were 
ever so kind to me ns long as I can remember 
them ; but that was not very long, for they were 
poor white folks and could not keep me, or my 
mother, or my father either. So we were hired 
out to n very good master, who took good care 
of father especially, because he had hired him 
for more than twenty years, and I was living 

th them in his house, though I could not do 
much work, being rather weakly and, I am 
afraid, lazy too. One fime day master comes 
down stairs and says to father: “ Uncle James, 
you have served me faithfully these ten years, 
‘and you know I only bought you because I did 
not want your master to set you in your old days 
to hard work. But I do not like to own you, 
and you are free. You can go whenever and 
wherever you choose. I ean not give you your 
frcedom in any other way, because the laws of 
the Stato do not permit me to do so, and we all 
have to obey the law; but you must understand 




















that you can stay or go as you choose.” 
Father could not say much, for ho was not 
handy with his tongue, but he told master that 
he did not want to leave him as long as he cared 
to keep him. But when master had gone up 
again, he comes in and tells mother, and Uncle 
Henry, who was there, tells him he had better 
go across the line and live at the North. Father 
had been there when master sent him all the 
way to Boston with a fine horse—his name was 
‘Topaz—and they tried very hard then to make 
father stay. But ho did not like their ways; 
ho said they were not genteel at all like our old 
family servants, and he camo back and was 
mighty glad to be again in Old Virginia, So 
father staid, and mother staid, and I was tiken 
up to the dining-room, and mistress taught mo 
to wait, and to wash the china and the glass. 


I was nearly growa—I may have been about 
nineteen or twenty years old—when the Yankees 
came right down upon us. We had been ex- 
pecting them often before, and many is the time 
Uncle Henry eame running in where mother was 
and cried out, ** God bo thanked, they are com- 
ing, they are coming!” And mother asked him, 
“Who are you talking about?” and he would 
say, “Our deliverers, the Yankees, whom God 
sends to make us all free!” But mother did 
not like his ways at all, and when he was gone 
she would take me and brother Henry by her 
little stool close to the fire and say: ‘Now, 
boys, don't you think you'll be so much better 
off when you are free. Folks have to work every 
where, free or slave, black or white; and it's 
much better for you to be with genteel folks, and 
go to church, and have nothing to do with poor 
niggers, than to be way off, where you have not 
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any body who cares for you. 

Mother was mighty good to us, aud 1 know 
sho meant it all for the best, but, to savo iy life, 
I could not help thinking of what Uncle Henry 
said, and what a fine thing it would be to be 
frec, and to have twelvo dollars a month and 
nothing to do. So I went over to Colonel 
Wood's Aleck and we talked it over behind the 
wood pile, where nobody could hear us, and he 
told me how he knew a plenty more who would 
go tway ns soon as ever the Yaukees came. Ho 
said they were fighting for us, and if wo wanted 
to go we need not run away by night, like a poor 
three-hundred-dollar nigger, but we might ride 
off on a fine horse, in the middle of the day, and 
our masters could not say a word against it for 
fear of the Yankees. So I promised I would 
join him, and when we heard that General Sher- 
idan was coming this way, with a hundred tho 
sand men, we knew that the Confederates could 
not stand before him, and we agreed we would 
go off all together. 

I remember it woll; it was & dark night, but 
the stars were all out and the mud awfully deep, 
when all of a sudden Uncle Henry comes rush- 
ing in by the side gate, quite out of breath, and 
tells us that General Early has been beaten all 
to pieces, and that the Yankees are coming 
across the mountains. They did not know any 
thing of it in town, and I had heard master say 
nt supper-table that we need not be afraid; the 
Yankees would again go up the Valley to Lex- 
ington and pass us by. But we knew better, 
and mother would havo told mistress, whom she 
was mighty fond of, but Uncle Henry would not 
Jet her, and mother was terribly worried about 

He told us that we must all put on our 
nday clothes, and be very polite to the sol- 
diors, because they were coming to make us all 
free, and we were jäst as good now as they. 
Father was very uneasy about us, for he did not 
believe half of what the others said, and shook 
is hend and groaned as he sat before the fire 
and smoked his pipe; but he said nothing, only 
now and then he would look up, and when mo- 
ther looked at him at the same time, he would 
shake his head and sigh, until it made me feel 
quite badly, and I did not know what to do. 

At night, when the white folks had all gone 
to bed, we, Aleck and I, took an ash cake and 
a piece of middling, and we ran up the turn 
nd miles, until we came to the top of the 
long hill, where Doctor White's house stood be- 
fore it was burned, and there we sat the livelong 
night, and watched the camp-fres against the 
dark mountain side, thinking what the Yankees 
were doing up there, and why they did not come 
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to help us all. It was very hard to trot back 

in the morning early, and to go to work 
splitting wood for the cook before breakfast, but 
Aleck and I thought if we could but once see the 
bluecoats coming down the hill, and their horses 
standing by the side of the lake, we would be 
perfectly happy. 

Anil so it did come about one fine, clear morn- 
ing. On Monday a man in gray had come rac- 
ing up the turnpike, looking right and left un- 
der his broad-brimmed, slouched hat, and gone 
into town, Uncle Henry had met him as he 
came up, and shook his head and said: “ Now, 
1 should not wonder if that was a real Yankee,” 
‘They all laughed at him, and asked him if he 
did not see the Confederate gray and the ragged 
hat the man wore, But he shook his head and. 
* Now, I'll tell you, boys, it may be s0, 
and it may not be so; but that man there did 
not ride like one of our folks, and he had his 
eyes too busy and his hand too near his revolver 
to be one of our soldiers.” ‘That morning carly 
there caine two, and three, and at last n whole 
number of these graycoats, and somebody said 
in a whisper, as we were standing at the stile 
close to the turnpike, “Chose are the Jessie 
Scouts, you bel But we looked at tho 
old man who said so, and as nobody knew him 
we did not believe him. It was all the same 
truc; it turned out afterward that they were 
Jessie Scouts, as they called them from General 
Fremont's wife; and there had been a dozen of 
them in town ‘all day long, and nobody had 
known them. We knew how little our soldiers 
cared about spies and that sort of men, and so 
it was not very difficult to come in and find out. 
every thing. 

But on Tuesday, early in the morning, as 

oon as master had had his breakfast, we all 
slipped out and went down to the road, where 
we found a great many people standing about 
and talking of what the Yankees were going to 
do with the house, and the servants, and the 
town itself. Down by the Inke, where the road 
from the house comes into the turnpike, and not 
far from the little lodge, stood a heap of gen- 
tlemen, who had come up from town to bog par- 
don of the General, and to ask him not to barn 
them all out. ‘They were mightily seared, and 
Mr. Fowler, the tailor, who is a great goose, as 
I have heard it said often and often, looked 
white and shook in all his limbs. It could not 
be from the coid, for although the rain had 
stopped overnight, it was quite mild in the 
morning. Alongside of them, but a little apart, 
stood master and some of his friends; I don't 
know if they had come too to ask the Yankees 
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to spare the house. Soon one man came flying 
down the hill, and then another, and then three 
or four together, galloping right by us without 
‘ever stopping, and just crying one after another, 
“They aro coming! they are coming!" I 

ped up close to where master stood, and I 
could hear them say that it was a mighty hard 
thing to stand there and not to know whether 
they would have a house over their hend next 
night or not; and what would become of the 
ladies and of the little ones. One I heard say 
distinctly, ‘Oh, gentlemen, we'll all go up be- 
fore night, sure enough!" William Gibbons, 
who preaches down in the big bath-honso every 
Bunday, said the gentleman was very wicked, 
for if Ged would take us up we must all be ready 
at any time; and he, for one, was quite willing 
to go to heaven. 

‘Erery now and then somebody would cry out, 
“There they aro!” and we all looked up to the 
top of the hill, behind which the road was hid, 
and when a man slowly roso over the brow and 
it turned out that he was on horseback, we 
thought sure enough there were the Yankees. 
So we stood hours and hours, and just when we 
thought they would not be coming that day, two 
men rode up the hill and down again slow, 
then three more, then a dozen or more all in a 
body, with flags in their hands; and at last the 
whole turnpike was blue, and we knew for a cer- 
tainty they were come. — We just looked at one 
another, and I felt mighty queer; but Uncle 
Henry and all the others, who stood way down 
by the stile, looked exactly as if they were going 
to shout to the sky and to jump out of their skin. 
Aleck looked at me too, and winked, and shut 
his eyes, and shook all over, till I could not 
help myself, and I laughed, and they all laughed, 
and it set the others down at the stile a-langhing, 
and we held our sides and did not mind master 
and his friends looking at us as if they did not 
like it nt all. 

When the first officer came up to where Mr. 
Fowler stood, ho rushed forward and came near. 
falling between the horses’ feet, and they all 
cried ont together, I don't know what; but the 
tailor had tho biggest month, and he talked 
loudest. Sol suppose they heard him, and one 
of the officers said something about private prop- 
erty boing spared, but public property must be 
given up. 

Just then master walked up himsolf, like a 
real gentleman that he is, and although he was 
on foot and had not even a spur on his boot, he 
looked as good a man as the big officers on their 
fine horses. One of them told him he was not 
the General, but he would send up a guard as 
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soon as they got into town. Then they moved 
on, and such a sight! They looked very differ- 
ent from our poor Confederate soldiers, with 
their sleck horses and bright swords, and there 
was not a ragged jacket or a bare foot among 
them all. ‘They had, every ono of them, a pile 
of good things strapped up behind and before 
their saddles, and a good many had a fine horse 
by their side with all sorts of packages and par- 
cels strapped upon their back, ever so high, but 
nobody in the saddle. But I thought, what 
wouldn't I give if I could but ride one of those 
fine horses and be a soldier and as good as any 
white man! I looked at Aleck, and I saw ho 
thought so too; aud what is best about it, it 
did not last long, and it all came true, suro 
enough. We stood there and looked and look- 
od until we were tired, for there was no end to 
the horses, and the 
and oh, they had every thing so niee end so 
whole, though they were bespattered from hend 
to foot; I did not think soldiers could look so 
well At last they were neary all gono, and I 
and Aleck went back. 

When we came to the other side of the lako 
ye saw Miss Mary and some of the other young 
Indies standing by the window up stairs, and 
some of them were crying; but Miss Mary 
waved a little flag, such as our soldiers have, 
right in the face of the Yankees. But master 
looked up and gave ber such a look! Miss 
Mary went away from the window, and when 
they sent for her to come down to dinner, she 
told Flora to tell master she had a bad headache 
and did not want any dinner. Soon after the 
bell rang, and when I went to the front-door 
there stood a big Yankee officer, with his sword 
by lis side and the mud all over him, and he 
asked ina very soft voice if master was at home. 
I did not like much his talking of my master 
and he a Yankee, but I knew I must be polite 
to strangers, and I asked him to please walk in. 
He said he wanted to sce master, would I re- 
quest him to come tothe front-door for a moment. 
I can't tell exactly what it was, but there was 
something in the officer's voice, and in the way 
he spoke to me, that made me feel n big man, 
and as if nobody ought to call me Oby any more. 
Master is mighty good to me, but he always 
talks to me as if I was a little baby and had not 
any sense at all. Now the officer spoke right 
sternly, though his voice was so soft, but some- 
how it did not hurt me in the least, and I felt 
all the better for it. Iran in and told master, 
who came out at once, not at all flurried but like 
a grand old gentleman, and he begged the officer 
very politely to walk in. But he would not 
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come in, and merely told master that he was on 
General Sheridan's staff, and that he wished to 
know where he should place the guard. I want- 
cd badly to hear what they were going to say 
to each other, but master sont me down stairs 
to tell Aunt Hannah to cook a big! 
soldiers. We had done that often eno 
our poor Confederates came by, and there was 
not much left in the smoke-house; but when the 
folks in the kitchen heard it was for the Yankees 
they were going to cook they set to work with a 
will. Aunt Hannah said she would sit up all 
night to work for them blessed Yankees, and 
Flora Inughed and cried out that she hoped 
there was a handsome captain coming to take 
her to Boston, 

Now 1 did not like that at all, for Flora was 

fa mighty sweet girl; she was not one of your 
mean black niggers, but quite light, and had 
tho most beautiful hair I ever saw in my life, 
and a waist—why she could wear Miss Mary's 
dresses, who is not bigger than a grasshopper, 
and they were still too large for her. So I sat 
down angrily; and turned my back upon them, 
and whistled to myself. All of a sudden there 
comes n hand and shuts up my mouth, and a voice 
says tome: “Why, Oby, you are not atall gallant 
to-day!” Up I jump and make her n fine bow, 
and sey, “Ob, Madam, I did not know you 
was hero, I hope you are well" She did not 
ay word, but looked at Aunt Hannah and 
looked at me, and then sho burst out a-laughing, 
and cries: “Ob, Mr. Paragon, you must look 
sharper, or one ef these days Miss Flora will 
bloom in another garden.” ‘They had spoilt ber 
mightily, and told her that her name meant 
“Pretty Flower.” ‘Che young ladies on whom 
sho waited gave her quantities of nice things, 
and when she went down on Sunday to church 
she looked every bit as pretty as a lady, and 
prettier too. Colonel Wood's Aleck was very 
sweet on her, and he and I had had many a fight 
about it—who was to escort her to preaching, 
and who was to hand her into supper, when 
Aunt Betsy's daughter was married. She went 
more with Aleck than with me, and many is the 
cry I have had about it; but then she would 
look so sweetly at me, and say with such a soft 
voice: ‘Get along, you handsome nigger!” that 
I could not help myself, and all the money I 
ever got went to buy her ribbons and candy. 

I went up to her and said: ** Now, sweet an- 
gel, don't you be angry with me, and you shall 
have that big red shawl that hangs out at Mr. 
Abraham's store window; and I put my arm 
around her and was just going to— when there 
came such a pull at the door-bell that I jumped 
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up and thought the Yankees were breaking into 
the house. 

I ran up the stairs as fast as I could, and as I 
was trying to unlock the door—we did not use 
to do it, and so the key would not turn very 
quickly—somebody rang and rang until I got 
frightened out of my wits. When I opened the 
door there stood Miss Polly, as red as a peony, 
her dress all in tatters, and her hair hanging 
about her as I had never seen a lady do in all 
my life, and rushes by me to master's study. 
‘Master liad just come out to see what was the 
matter, and she ran nearly over him. ‘Then 
she began telling him to come, for God's sake, to 
her house; how the Yankees had come there 
and broken every thing to pieces, and were mis- 
behaving shamefully. I did not believe a word 
of it, for they had been very polite to us all and 
to master too; but he did not say a word, put 
on his hat, gave Miss Polly his arm, and walked 
off with her. I followed him, for I thought 

ht want me, and I heard Miss Polly rat- 
g away like a water-mill, telling him how tho 















soldiers had come to (he house, and first broken 
into the ki 





‘hen and enten all the dinner that 
‘and then came into the sitting-room 
for whisky. Her brother, who had 
been shot in the Valley and was lying with a 
broken leg on a couch, had gotten very angry 
and called them names. Tho Yankees did not 
ke that, and went to work smashing every 
hing in the house. So she ran over to our 
house to get help. 

When we crossed the rond—it was knee-deep 
in mud—we saw Miss Emma, with her three , 
little children, ‘on the big oak stump right 
by the house, crying bitterly, and in the house 
all the windows and doors smashed, and such a 
row as I have not heard in my 
puts Miss Polly down by her sister's side, and 
tells hor to sit quiet, and then he walks as boldly 
up to where the Yankees were as if he were 
General Sheridan himself, I was afraid to go 
after bim, so I staid by the ladies, who, I 
thought, wanted somebody to protect them, and 
they were so full of the misfortune they told me 
every thing. AH the silver was gone, and all 
the chins was broken, and the pictures cut to 
pieces, and tho books thrown out of the win- 
dow; and as they were telling me the soldiers 
came out. Some had a pillow-caso full of flonr, 
another a tareen filled with meal, and still an- 
other had two big gold watches in his hand. At 
last one came out with a silver cup in his hand. 
"When Miss Emma sees him she jumps ap and 
catches hold of it, and says, ‘You sha'n't take 
away my poor baby’s cup!” “But I will," says 
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the soldier—a great big fellow with a sword by 
lisside, ‘But you sha'n't!” cries Miss Emma 
again, and the big tears ran down her cheeks. 
And there they pulled, she on one side and the 
gentleman on the other side, and I thought she 
was going to fall down, whon master comes out 
and very quietly puts his hand upon the soldier's 
arm, and says, “ You will surely oblige the Indy 
and let her havethe cup.” ‘The Yankee looked 
quite bewildered, but he had let go, and Miss 
mma ran back to her seat with her baby 
in her arm; and the baby held the eup with 
her dumpy little fingers, as if she knew what 
she held, and master looked pleased and si 
“Tam glad, Sir, you can act so handsomely, 
thought the soldier had a great mind to tell him 
he did not want any of his praise; but I know 
most men were rather afraid of master, he looked 
so stiff and so stately ; and he went slowly away. 
Thon master called ont in a clear, loud voice. 
* Mike O'Rourke! Mike O'Rourke 

I was half frightened, when all of a sudden 
there stepped out from behind a big oak-tree a 
great red-haired Yankee, with a sword, and a 
carbine, and a pistol in his belt, “What do 
you want?" sayshe, Master answered, “Were 
you not placed here as guard, Si 
house?" ‘Well, I believe Iwas.” * 
when these marauders came, and the ladies 
begged you to protect them, yon ran away and 
hid?" "The soldier looked as if he did not like 
at all being talked to in that way, and perhaps 
he had not a very good conscience; so he said, 
inaaalky tono: “I could not stop all those fel- 
lows; thoy were tog many for me!" Master 
id, very quietly: “You know very well that 
your orders are to do your duty, and to shoot 
down the first one who breaks the safeguard. 
‘The Yankee looked rather taken aback; but then 
he cried out very angrily, “I don't know what 
all this is to you, Sir, but I would have you know 
that it is very hard for a man whose house has 
been burnod over his head, down in Pennsylva- 
nia, by these beggarly rebels, and whose old 
father and mother have been driven out by night 
and ruined for life, to stand here and protect 
people who, for all I know, may have been the 
very ones to do so to me.” With that he turn- 
ed on his heel and walked to the house. I 
don't know what master thought ; but he looked 
rather puzzled, and went up to Miss Emma and 
began talking to them in a low voice. 

Soon after the Yankees made a great uproar 
in the house, and then they came out, one by 
one, the red-haired man shoving them out with 
a laugh and s curse, nntil the house was clear 
again, I had been watching them, so that I 
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did not hear what master said to the ladies, but. 
just as the last one went down the hill I heard 
Miss Polly crying bitterly, and saying: “And 
would you believe it, Sir, one of these wretches 
told me I was the ugliest woman he had seen in 
the Confederacy; and as for Emma, she was too 
ugly to live?” ` I looked hard at master, to see 
what he would say to that, but I thought ho was 
trying all he could not to lugh. ‘Then he 
smiled and gave his arm to Miss Emma, and 
asked her when she had heard from her hus- 
band, and they all went back to the house. 

‘The red-haired man came ont and sat down 
on the bench in the veranda; and when ho 
secs me standing there, he says, “Come here, 
man, and bring me some water; and, look here, 
bring me some whisky too, or I'll cut your 
head off!” I was certainly afraid he would do 
it, too, so E ran as fast as I could to Uncle Tony 
close by, who I knew had some apple brandy, 
and telling him that it was for a Yankeo soldier 
he gave me some. I ran back to the Irish gen- 
tleman—for I knew him to be Irish, because we 
have so many of those folks around ns, working 
on the canal—and brought him the whisky. I 
was running for tho water too, but he called 
after me, and said ho was not thirsty now, I 
need not go for water. So I sat down on tho 
grass by his sido, and looked up nt him, and got 
hold of his sword, and made the little wheels on 
his spurs play as fast as they would ko, 

All of a sudden ho looks at me and say 
“Hallo, Cuffee, how would you like to have a 
fine horse and ride along with us all?” My 
heart jumped when I heard him make such an 
offer; but I did not know if he was in earnest, 
so I only laughed and laughed until ho could 
mot help himself and had to laugh too. But 
after a while he looked very sober, and said: 
“ Nonsense, Cuffee, nonsense; don't laugh that 
way, but tell me soberly would not you like to 
go with me and become a soldier?" When I 
saw that he was really in earnest I jumped up 
and said, as loud as I could, ‘Yes, Sir, that I 
will, and I have long waited for the day; God 
bo thanked it has como at last, and I shall be a 
free man!” 

He told me then to follow him, and we went 
over to Burr's Hill, where the General had his 
head-quarters, and thered-hnired man’sregiment 
had their camp. When we got there I found 
out that he belonged to the artillery, and the 
whole wood was filled with guns, and wagons, 
and horses, and all about the hill wero fires lit, 
and the men were sitting around them eating 
their supper. I felt all of a sudden as hungry 
as a rattlesnake, for there they had coffee, and 
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white sugar, and lemons, and all the good things 
we had not seen at our house for ever so long. 
We went past them all, until we came close to 
tho house, and thero I saw a great number of 
colored gentlemen standing around in a circle, 
and in the middle wero some Yankee soldiers. 
Just as we camo up I heard one of them say, 
** Hero ix another fine lot; what's the bid?" I 
felt as if I was turning to stone, when I found 
‘out that he held Bob, my second cousin, by his 
right ear, and pushed him forward in the bright 
light. I thought sare enough it was all the old 
story over again, and we were not free yet, but 
to be sold just as we were before. Somebody 
cried out, “T'I give a ham!” and another, I 
bid a loaf of sugar!” Now I wondered more 
than ever, for Bob was powerful fellow, and 
could plow better than any man on the plant- 
ation, and that was no price at all, even in 
Confederate money. But I soon found out that 
they were only offering something for the right 
to choose their servants, and that we were 
really free, only we could not choose our masters, 
but they chose us, 

When I understood that right, I turned 
round and said, very politely, “Master, I 
wish you would not offer me to any body but 
Keop me yourself, I would rather be your 
servant than any body's else.” He seemed to 
be quite pleased at being called Master, and 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said, “Well, 
Cuffee, if you wish it, you may do so,” I did 
not like to be called Cuffee, which is not re- 
spectable for a nigger who moves in good so- 
ciety; so I said, Master, my name is Oby; 
and if it is the same to you, I would rather you 
should call me by my name.” I don't think he 






























heard me, for he said nothing for a while, and 
then he showed me his horse, a fine big bay, and 
told me to mb him down: ** But mind you d. 





well,” he said, “or you will be bucked.” I did 
not know what he meant by that, for the boys 
had often called me a “Buck,” and 1 had al- 
ways taken it for a compliment. I soon found 








out however what it was, for Jack, the doctor's 
boy, who was up here too, and who hud refused 
to cook supper for his new master, because he 
‘was so tired from doing all they had made him do 
over since dinner-time, lay not far off, bound up 
in the most cu 


jous way I have ever seen, and 
most awfully. 

did not give me much trouble, only 
he had an ugly way of kicking, when you touch- 
ed himat a particular spot; and he was so quick 
at it that I got one or two kicks against my shins 
before Twas aware of it, J disliked it mightily, 
for I did not know then that his kicking was to 
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savo my life when nothing else could help me. 
‘They did not offer me any supper that night, 
40 I ran home and told Flora all about it, how 
the soldiers said I was freo now, and how I was 
to have a fine horse and become a sure enough 
soldier, and have my fifteen dollars a month, all 
to myself. 

She was not half as glad as I thought she 
would be, and asked me if I thought it was bet- 
ter to be the servant of a Yankee than to serve 
a gentleman like master. I did not like her 
saying so at all, for I could not tell her why I 
liked it better; and still, I knew it was better. 
I had thought I would ask her to come along 
with me and become my wife, when wo got to 
the North. But somehow I had not tho courage, 
she looked so wicked out of her eyes; aud then 
Aunt Hannah stood by, and although she made- 
believe she was busy with her pots and plates I 
knew sbe had heard every word I said. But I 
could not help looking at Flora, and just to say, 
“Ob, Miss Flora!” and I thought she looked 
as sweet as a rose-bud, when she cast her eyes 
down and picked at the pretty belt I had given 
her the Sanday befor, and seemed to think very 
hard, 

Just then Aleck came up, and asked me 
when Iwas going away. ‘That put me in mind, 
that last week master had called us all up into 
the hall and told us, if we wanted to go when 
the Yankees came, we must be sure not to sueak 
off like n parcel of runaway niggers, but to come 
up like men and tell him, and he would see to it 
that we had some clothes and something to help 
us on the way when we went. I thought it 
was my duty to go up stairs and tell him that I 
had made up my mind to leave, I pulled off 
my shoes and went up softly into the veranda, 
where I knew he would be sitting. And so he 
was, in his old arm-chair, with Maida right 
across his feet and Miss Lucy sitting by his side, 
reading to him out of the big old Bible he uses 
at prayers, when we come up in the morning aud 
the evening. She rend so low I could not hear 
where she was, but I made out that it was some- 
thing about God being our rock and a very pres- 
ent help in trouble; and when I looked at mas- 
ter I saw tho big tears were coming down his 
white checks slowly, one by one. I knew then 
he was thinking of young master, who lay dead 
and killed way off in Spotsylvania, and nobody 
knew where. When I saw that I could not go 
up to him to save my life, so I slipped down 
again, and did not know what to do. 

‘Master had always been mighty good to me, 
and I had never wanted any thing on this earth 
but he had given it to me; and I knew as long 
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as I staid with him, and he had any thing to 
live on, he would provide forme. But I wanted 


badly to be a free man, and I knew I could 
never earn fifteen dollars a month, as I could at 
the North; and perhaps they were going to give 
us each a farm, and we would not have to work 
any more, Tt was a bad night for me, and my 
head turned all around in a whirl; now I want- 
ed to stay, and now I wanted to go. But when 
the red streaks came out over the mountain, and 
then the big sum rose right behind the old cher- 
ry-tree at the tobacco patch, I remembered what 
William had said, when he preached to us at 
Uncle James's faneral, about the rising of the 
Sun of Liberty, and our going to glory here 
upon earth, by the word of Mr. Lincoln, and 
I ran as fast as I could to Burr's Hill, and told 
them all that I had come to be free. 

My new master showed me a beautiful horse 
that I was to ride, and when the light camo 
through the trees and I conld see every thing 
clear, I saw it was Master William's great big 
stallion, I did not like to get on him, because 
every body about here knew him, he had stood 
so often down in town, but I was told to take 
him down to water, and I did not like to be 
bucked like Bob. I went down to the spring, 
and I could not help thinking ho was the hand- 
somest horse I had ever laid eyes on, and it 
would be a great thing for me to ride alongside 
of all the gentlemen on such a fine horse. 
‘When I came back to the fire they showed me 
a quantity of bags and bales, all nicely fixed in 
white cotton sheets, which I had to strap on the 
horse; there was just enough room left between 
the pile in front and the pile behind to got into 
the saddle. They did not give me any brenk- 
fast either, but I did not mind that much, for 
soon the bugles sounded—it made me feel like 
a gentleman to be called by a bugle like all the 
others; and my new master, who was a corporal 
or a major, had some other gentlemen under 
him, and when the guns were all ranged in 
beautiful order, tho Colonel came out and looked 
at us, and off we marched with the music at our 
hend. 

First camo the Colonel and some officers, 
then camo the music, with all sorts of instru- 
ments such as I had never seon before; after 
them came men who bore a number of flags, 
which I knew nothing of, and after them, be- 
fore all the regiment, came we colored people, 
about fifty of us, all on fine horses, and the hap- 
piest boys ever you saw in your life. It was 
glorious. But when we got to the corner by 
the tobacco-house, where the gate has been out 
of order for many years and the lane is quite low 
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and narrow, they all stopped and we could not 
go any farther. The mud was awful, and the 
horses could not pull the heavy guns and the 
wagons. 

‘Just then who must come up but master. I 
felt mighty badly, but I could not run away, and 
1 looked for my new master to stand by me and 
let them all know that I was free. When mas- 
ter's eye came slowly down the line aud at last 
fell right upon me, I thought I was going to 
sink into the ground. It made me feel sick. 
When I looked up again he was making his way 
through the horses and the cannons right up to 
me, and did not mind the mud, and the way the 
soldiers all looked at him, and the horses that 
wanted to kick him. When he came up to 
where I sat on my horse, he just said, “Oh, 
Oby!” and before I knew what I was doing, I 
was out of the saddle and standing right before 
him, with my new cap in my hand. He said, 
in his quiet way, “Oby, you know you are not 
strong enongh to sleep out in the open air; you 
have not even a blanket, and it is not threo 
weeks since you were sick with pneumonia. 
Come home, my boy, and don't distress your 
father and your mother. You know it will kill 
them!” 

I knew that what he said was but too true; 
but then again, when I looked at the fine horse 
I was on, and all the gentlemen around me, I 
felt quite undecided. Master said again, very 
quietly, “Come home, Oby!” and I followed 
him, Í did not know why. But just as we wero 
getting out of the crowd, on the side of the rond, 
my new master camo dashing up to whero we 
wera, and with a torriblo onth told me to mount 
my homo and be ready tostart. Iwas so fright- 
ened I did not know what todo. Master never 
said a word, but just looked at me as if ho pitied 
ame from the bottom of his heart, and I could 
not stand that; I did not think of father and 
mother at home, nor of Flora, nor of the nice 
times we had had together in the fields at 
but I just looked at master and went away with 
him. But the soldier was not satisfied yet; he 
came straight up to us, and swearing worse thi 
eer, he said to master, “How dare you, Sir, 
force that man away? Do you not know that 
ho is free, and has a right to go where he will ?” 
Master changed color; I knew he was not accus- 
tomed to be spoken to in that way, and I wished 
I had never thought of enlisting as a soldier. 
But he said nothing at all, avd although the sol- 
diers all turned around, and my new master 
pulled out his carbine and cocked it, he made 
his way between the horses and the guns, I fol- 
lowing him close by, until we came out on the 
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other side of the column, and then he said very 
quietly, “Now, Oby, go home and tell your 
father not to distress himself about you any far- 
ther.” Iwas just running up the road, when I 
heard somebody galloping up, and as I turned 
round I saw it was n great officer, with a sword 
hand, who rode up to master and asked 
him what was the matter. I could not hear his 
answer, but the officer said, We do not force 
servants to go with us, and if your boy wants to 
stay, let him stay 

When I camo home I found father and mo- 
ther, Uncle Henry, and all of them in mother's 
room, and when they saw me they all cried out, 
“Ob, Oby, what have you been doing?” Well, 
it made me right angry to be treated thus like 
a baby, and I went out into the yard. here 
stood Flora, and what must she do but come up 
to me in the prettiest way of the world and drop 
me n little courtesy, and say in a little lisping 
way, “Oho, Mr. Paragon, you had not the 
courage to go with your friends? Don’t you 
look like a little whipped boy? Shall J ask 
Miss Lucy for some candy for you?” It made 
me mad to hear her talk so, when she had all 
the time been telling me that I ought to stay, 
amd not run away like the poor stupid field- 
hands. 

I turned round without looking at her, and 
ran over to Uncle Bob, to ask him what I 
ought to do. He was not in, but Aunt Betsy 
was there, with tbe children about her, packing 
up all her things. I wondered what she was 
doing, but she would not give me any answer, 
and I was too mad to go home again ; so I staid 
and waited for Uncle Bob to come home again. 
"They had some nice middlings tbat day, and 
goody-bread with the sweetest cracklings I ever 
nte, and we all laughed, and talked, and I 
danced a jig for Aunt Betsy, and others came in 
until the house was full. 

Lato in the evening Uncle Bob came home, 
and such a sight he was! Ho had a double har- 
ness hanging over his shoulders, and a saddle 
on his head, and his hands full of bags and 
satchels, aud a big gun under his arm. He 
looked very tired, and throw it all down ; then 
he opened the door again and laughed, and when 
we went out there to sce what it was, we found a. 
nice carryall and two good, strong horses fastened 
to the fence. I knew the carriage well; it be- 
longed to old Miss Mary Fitch, and the horses 
were Uncle Bobsmasters. I did nótlike his go- 
ings on much, but he was an old man and I had 
no right to say any thing to him. When he had 
had his supper ho lit his pipe and looked around 
him, and when he noticed me he opened his 
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eyes wide, and said, “Why, Oby, I thought 
you had gone with the Yankees!” I felt might- 
ily ashamed. I had totell him all about it, and 
when I had done he called me out and whisper- 
ed to me, “Now, look here, Oby, don't you 
make a fool of yourself, but come along with me 
to-nightand be a man." Ho talked and talked, 
and before I knew exactly how it was, I had 
promised to go with him. He had a way about. 
him that few could resist, and when he wanted 
you to do any thing he was sure to get you to 
do 

Tt was a dark night, the moon was behind the 
clonds, and at times you could not sce the hand 
before your eyes. Uncle Bob had hitched up 
and put Aunt Betsy and the four children inside 
the carryall; he sat on the box, and every cor- 
ner behind and before was stuffed full with bags 
and parcels. I do not know why they took so 
much; but Aunt Betsy would take every thi 
and there was her spinning-wheel, and her split- 
bottomed rocking-chair, and the cradle for the 
baby. "Then there was Colonel Wood's Aleck, 
and Dr. White's Jimmy, and I. We walked 
pretty fast, and listened with all our might, for 
we thought we might meet some gentleman and 
he might stop us. But there was nobody about 
that night; every body was afraid of the Yan- 
eos, and kept very close. Besides, the ronds 
were awful, and Uncle Bob's horses could hardly 
pull the carryall at a snail's pace. Every now 
and then they would stick fast in the mud, and 
then we had to take rails from the fence and 
put them under the wheels and help Uncle Bob. 
Tt was not half as pleasant as riding on a fine 
horse among a crowd of gentlemen, or even sit- 
ting at hon room and having n 
nice supper. After a while Uncle Bob became 
angry, and the next time the horses stalled he 
pitched Aunt Betsy's wheel into the road; then 
went the chair, and the cradle, and a great 
many other things. Aunt Betsy did not dare 
tay a word, but sho groaned and groaned. 
It sounded awfal in the dark night and in the 
black woods where wo were. At last wo could 
not get any farther, and just then we saw a light 
through the trees, and when we whipped the 
horees on both sides to get nearer to it wo found 
an army wagon in the middle of the voad, with 
the mud over the hubs of the wheels, and ono 
of tho mules half-dead and half-buried in the 
mud. ‘The drivers and some of the escort had 
made a roaring fire in the woods, and we joined 
them. I was so sleepy I fell down where we 
stopped, and did not know what happened any 
more. 

I was just dreaming of my young master's 
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calling me to saddle his pony when somebody 
touched me on the shoulder. I could not wake 
up at once. It always went hard with me to 
wake in the morning, and then I heard some- 
body call my nume. It sounded very sweet to 
me somehow, though I did not know where it. 
came from, and when I got my eyes open at last 
I thought I was dreaming still. ^ For there was 
Flora standing by my side, looking up at the 
top of the tree, as if she did not know I was 
lying right before her. After a while she turn- 
ed her eyes all around her, and when they came 
back to me she cried out, “Why, Oby, if that is 
not you! Where on earth do you come from ?” 
Now that was nice question to nsk me ; so I just 
jumped up and laughed heartily; and then she 
began Inughing too, and before I knew what I 
was doing my arm was round her waist and I 
had kissed her twice. She pretended to be very 
angry, but I only laughed the more, and at last 
she told me how she had heard from Uncle 
Bob's son, who stays at master's mill, that I had 
gone along with him. ‘Then she had made a lit- 
tle bundle of her nicest clothes and had followed 
us all the way, never saying word, until she felt 
so cold in the morning she could not stay away 
any longer from thefire. When T asked hier what 
she had come for, sho said: “You would not 
have me let Aunt Betsy go away with all those 
babies and no one to take care of them? And 
then, might not somebody have come and fr 
‘ened Mr. Paragon ont of his wits and sent h 
home again crying?” At first I did not know 
how to tuke her, but there was something funny 
in her voice that I knew well enough from of 
old. So I jumped up, as quick as a squirrel, 
and before she knew what was coming 1 bad my 
arms around her onco more, and kissed her as 
hard as I could, We must have made some 
noise, for all of a sudden there was a crowd 
around us, and all cried out upon Flora and 
wanted to know how she got there and what she 
came for. 

We were still talking and laughing in the 
jolliest way, as if there was no trouble in the 
world, and we were dowa at a corn-shucking, 
when bang went a shot, and another, and before 
we knew what was coming the wood was full of 
smoke that could not get out fast enough through 
the branches of the pine-trees. We all stood 
still, and my heart beat fast enough, not that 
Iwas much afraid of the shooting, but I thought. 
it might be the groy-jackete, and if they should 
catch us and carry us back! I would not have 
minded the going back so much, for I knew they 
would not have punished us, but I could not 
havo stood before master and seen him look at 
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me again, as he did when he wanted me to co 
home with him from among the artillerymen. 
I did not stand long idly there, but I just took 
Flora's hand and told her to come along, and 
then I pitched Aunt Betsy and the Tittle ones 
into the carryall, and all the bundles I could 
find. I was as in a dream, but it was not long 
before the horses were put in, and Uncle Bob 
was cracking his whip, and we were running 
after them as fast as we could. 

When wo were a little more quiet again we 
looked around, and then we found out that we 
had left oar friends the Yankees, and were quite 
alone by ourselves. "hero were about five or 
six colored ladies with us, some of them had 
babies on one arm and a big pile of clothes and 
ich things under the other; then there were 
je or two elderly men who looked scared and 
did not know, I believe, what they were doing, 
except that, they must go on, on until they 
got to the North; and lastly, there were three 
or four littie children who were just running 
along with the rest of them for the fun. After 
‘a while I began to feel hungry, and when I 
Jockeil at Flora in the bright daylight I thought 
she looked hungry too; at all events she was 
very pale and drooping, and I saw she had no 
shoes on, and could hardly walk, I went to help. 
her, but she tried to hold up, and said it did not. 
matter. I saw, though, it would matter pretty 
soon, for we had not n mouthful of bread nor 
meal among us, and, except Uncle Bob, who was 
rich enough, there was not ono among us who 
had any money. And here we were alone, left 
by our natural friends and protectors, and not 
likely to be received on any plantation. 

It seemed that all of our party felt the same 
way, for no one said a word. Every now and 
then one of the children would begin to whine 
and be told to hush np. ‘Then some girl would 
laugh right out and suddenly stop short, as if 
she was frightened at the sound of her own voice. 
Uncle Bob, who knew best, had his hands fu 
to drive his tired horses and to pull the earryall, 
its heavy load, through the awfully bad 
roads. I weiked steadily on, Flora right be- 
hind me, Indian file, and what with the cold, 
drizzling rain, wetting us to the skin, and the 
loads of mud that stuck to our feet, and the 
heavy thoughts that weighed on our minds, we 
did not make a very merry couple. I thought, 
every now and then, what a glorious time I 
would have atthe North. I knew I could make 
as good a shoe as any white man, and I thought 
of a nice little shop I might have in Cincinnati, 
where Peter Hite went when he was made free, 
and of Flora being my good wife, really married, 
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and the beautiful things I was going to buy for 
her, sothatshemightlookareallady. Butin the 
midst of my thoughts I stumbled against a big, 
old root, or Flora sighed behind me, and then 
coughed n little to put me on a false track, or 
asked me some question, to show that she was 
mot sad at all, and my dreams were gone in a 
moment, and I saw all our troubles clear before 
me again. 

‘We tramped on until Jate in the evening, 
when we met an old field-hand, with a bag of 
potatoes on his back, who told us we were still 
eight miles from the canal, and that he had seen 
mo Yankees any where. We asked him to let 
us have his potatoes, but ho said ho did not want 
to have any thing to do with runaway niggers, 
and was going away to lenvo us, when Uncle 
Bob camo up and asked him what he would 
take for them in greenbacks. When he heard 
us spenk of greenbacks he became very polite at 
‘once, and sold them for ninepenco to Uncle Bob, 
who made him promise to bring some fat mid- 
dling and some corn-menl up to the old tobacco 
house, where we meant to spend the night. We 
all went in there, and it was a nice enough place 
for us to get dry in; there was some hay in a 
ean-to on one side, and I made a nice little bed 
for Flora; but we did not dare make a large 
fire for fear they might sce it at the house and 
send the overseer down to turn us out, Uncle 
Bob got his middling, and Aunt Betsy cooked 
all they had for herself and her cbildren, asking 
me and Flora to come up and help ourselves. I 
did not like much going there, when there wero 
so many others who had nothing at all to ent, but 
Uncle Bob told me to make no hesitation—he 
always loved big words—and to partake of his 
victuals. I took Flora by the hand and pulled 
her along with me to the fire, Aunt Betsy 
looked nt us, and I thought she was going to 
have a hearty laugh, but somehow there was 
none of us that night could laugh heartily, and 
we nte just to satisfy our hunger, but it did not 
taste good. "Then we had a chew of tobacco, 
and Uncle Bob proposed we should sing a psalm 
about tho mansions in the sky, and hallelujah, 
but wo broke down pretty soon, and then we all 
Iny down, one here, one there, as we were sit- 
ting. 1 was tired enough, but I could not sleep 
the thoughts would come into my head. I 
could not drive father and mother out of my 
hend, and every time I saw them in my mind 
they looked so sad it made me feel very badly. 
‘then the children cried and moaned and asked 
for something to eat; and some of the old ones 
groaned too, and cried out: “O Lord, O 
Tord a-merey 1”—it was very hard to hear it all 
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and not be able to help them in any way. So 
I was right glad when the mist broke in tho 
morning and the sun rose, first red, like blood, 
and looking as if it were angry at us, and then 
clear and bright, like the dayspring from on 
high. 

Tran down to the spring, where there was a 
plenty of water, to wash, and when I came back I 
saw Flora talking very anxiously to Aunt Betsy. 
ley hushed up when I came near, but I could see 
well enough that Flora bad been crying, and 
that somebody had given her an old pair of 
shoes that were twice as big as her feet, She 
did not have big splash-feet, like a field-band 
nigger woman, but hers were nico enough for any 
white lady. I folt mighty sorry forher; she was 
not accustomed at all to rough work, and down 
at home she had hardly ever been sent out of the 
house. I knew she could not stand it long, 
and I was determined to make her go back. I 
did not mean to speak to her directly, I knew 
‘she would not listen to me if she once had made 
wp her mind; but I thought she would mind 
what Aunt Betsy would say to her. I took 
the old lady aside, and told ber all about my 
fears and troubles, and she promised at once to 
talk to Flora and to persuade her to go home 
again. 

T went behind tho big onk-tree, lest she should 
see me, and I noticed Aunt Betsy going up to 
her and talking to her very friendly and very 
soberly. But I must havo been too curions, for 
no sooner had she ended than Flora comes 
straight up to where I stood and said: “And 
of all men, Oby, that you should want me to go 
back! with that she broke out into such 
sols and sighs that I did not know what to do, 
and just had to beg her to stay and to go along 
with us. J told her I would stand by her ns 
Tong as I was alive, and she could trust me now 
and forever. In the meantime they had all got- 
ten rendy to start, and as thero was not much 
over from last night for breakfast, we were soon 
on the tramp again 

Tt wasan awful time, though, we had; theroad 
was worse than ever, for Sheridan's men hnd 
been right ahead of us, and they had trampled 
the mud knee-deep, and if the carryall once 
got into the ruts the army wagons had made, 
there was hardly any way to get it out agai 
We were soon left behind, for we bad to pull the 
horses out when they stuck fast, and to mond the 
harness, that was all the time breaking, and take 
the rails from the fence and pry the carriage up 
to let the poor starved horses pull it out again. 

‘At last we came to a sandy stretch in the 
pine woods, whero it was a little better, and as 
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we turned round a corner, there, right in the 
fence, lay Aunt Phæbe, and by her side two of 
her little babies, the one three years old and the 
other about nine months, and never a word did 
‘any one of them say. Iwentup to Aunt Phæbe 
and shook her, and asked her what was the mat- 
ter. At first she would not answer at all; at 
Jast, when Flora came up and whispered into her 
ear, and begged her to speak to her, she said, 
very faintly, that she could not possibly go a step 
farther, and that sho had not a drop of milk left 
for her baby. Aunt Betsy came down too, and 
when she saw what was the matter, and turned 
the children round and found them look ashy 
pale, she called for Uncle Bob and fell to cry- 
ing bitterly. He came upslowly, and looked at 
them all without sayinga word. "Then he pulled 
the mother and the children together into the 
fence-corner and put a quarter, a silver quarter, 
into the hands of Aunt Phæbe and left her there, 
We all followed him back to the carryall with 
our hearts ever so heavy, but what could we do? 
I asked Uncle Bob if he thought she would die ? 
He did not look at me at all, but just said in his 
beard, “I don't know; maybe she will, maybe 
sho won't; perhaps it's better for her to dio than. 
to live on as sho has done.” 

After that we wore sadder than ever before. 
Poor Flora lost her big shoes every other ste 
and most of the ladies had to throw away their 
‘Dandies, and oven then they could hardly get 
slong. Whenever we met a colored man we 
asked him how far it still was to the canal, for 
we knew we would meet the Yankees there sure 
enough, and they would not let us starve, but 
give us all rations. Itsoemed as if we were 
never getting nearer to it, for every time we 
asked it was still some four or five miles, maybe 
six. We met somo white gentlemen, too, on 
the road, but they just looked at us with stern 
faces and rode by. Once we came to a little 
bit of a house by the way-side, and saw an old 
Indy sitting by the door, with n cat lapping up 
the milk in a gourd she heldonherlap. I could 
not stand seeing that, so I walk up to her and 
make her a polite bow, and say, “Oh, M 
see youare a mighty good lady, won't you be so 
kind as to givo me a little of that milk for a poor 
girl who is half dead over yonder?” ‘Tho old 
Indy looked at me and then at Flora, who was 
standing at tho staring with her big 
at the gourd as if she had never seen mi 
her life. Aftera while she said, ** Well, I don't 
caro; tako it if you want it.” — I was just tak- 
ing the gourd by the handle, being careful not 
to spill a drop, when a great big man in a gray 
uniform and a large revolver in his hand comes 
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out of the passage, and swearing at me, as thoy 
did in the army, says, “ Now, you rascal, you 
clear out here or I'll shoot you down like a dog!” 
I felt so mad I would have liked to run up to hi 
and snatch the pistol out of his hand and shoot 

im myself; but I did not have the courage, that 
is the truth of it, and I knew also I must not 
get my friends into trouble before we got to the 
soldiers again. When I came back to where 
Flora stood I saw she had dropped down upon 
fa big rock they used to get on horseback by, 
and when I spoke to her she said she could not 
get any farther. That finished me, and I swore 
to God Almighty I would have something for 
her or take a man’s life, But just then some- 
thing came between me and her, and when I 
looked up there was the old Indy with the gourd 
in her hand and a piece of corn-brend I had not 
seen before, and she said: ‘Never mind my son, 
boy; he is in bad humor because all our serv- 
ants havo left us in a body yesterday and taken 
our horses with them. Poor child, what is the 
matter with her?" And then she took Flora's 
hand in hers and rubbed it, and told her to sit 
up and eat and not to ery any more. I talked 
to her too, and after a while she did set up, and 
the way the milk and the broad went! It would 
have been a pleasure to mo to sce how she en- 
jeyed it; but I was terribly hungry myself, and 
I counted every mouthful she took and every 
gulp that went down, When she had done, 
she stood up and looked much better, and then 
she thanked the old lady, as she bad learned to 
do from Miss Lucy. ‘The old lady had big tears 
in her eyes and looked mighty sad; she said 
something about God's Providence, which I did 
not understand, and about somebody's being 
ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone, which, I think, is eomewhere in the Bibl 

‘We had to walk fast enough to overtake tlie 
others, who had gotten far ahead of us, and it was 
late in the evening when we saw them all stand- 
ing in a crowd together on a high place. The 
sun was just about setting, and tho sky was 
golden, and as we looked at them we could see 
every ray of their clothes and every hair on their 
head. They all talked very lond, even Uncle 
Bob, who seemed to be very angry. Wo came 
up slowly, for we were terribly tired, and Flora 
could hardly drag one foot after the other. 
When we came np to where they stood, we saw 
we were on the side of the canal, and thero on 
tho tow-path sat Aunt Hannah, erying and 
screaming all together, and the others stood 
sround her and looked as angry as could bo. 
We pressed close up to Aunt Betsy, and I asked 
her in a whisper what was the matter. ‘Oh, 
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Oby!” she said, just think of it, Aunt Han- 
mah was the first to see the canal, and she walks 
ight up to where we now are and takes her poor 
little baby—it was not more than two months old 
—and before we knew what she was about she 
had thrown it into the water, and there it lies 
now. Oh, Oby, these are awful times! God 
have mercy upon usi" 
I could not say a word. 











1 bad never seen or 
Flora went 





1g herself, weeping like a child, and then 
screaming out aloud, and sat down by her and 
tried to take her hands and to soothe her. But 
t Hannah would not be soothed ; she cried 
Leave me alone, you! leave mo alone! 
You don't know what it is to have a baby and 
to sco it die on your breast. Sho is happier 
she could ever have been in 
this world, Ionly wished [vas there too. Can't 
you leave me alone? or give me something to 
eat? I have not eaten any thing since day be~ 
foro yesterday, not a mouthful. Oh, my baby, 
my baby! She was the sweetest child I ever 
had!” And with that she began screaming 
again, as if she were distracted. I could not 
stand it any longer; so I touched Flora and 
told her to come along, Uncle Bob was going 
and wo must try to get something ourselves, or 
wo would be starved too, or get mad like poor 
Aunt Hannah. 

Flora got up and followed me, but she did not 
say n word. Tho tears were just running down 
her cheeks, and she did not mind it in the least. 
"Uncle Bob was driving along on the tow-path, 
and we all followed ii a long string, very slowly. 
At last wo came to another turn, aud there, 
right before us, lay a big mill, and behind it the 
On the mill-race stood a soldier in blue, 
and I could havo shouted aloud, for now I knew 
our troubles would surely be at an end. I do 
not know what made me so bold, but I walked 
Tight up to the soldier and asked him if he did 
not know somebody that wanted a really good 
servant. He looked at mo and then at Flora, 
‘who was standing behind me, and said: “You 
mean two good servants, don't yon? I can't 
‘afford keeping a servant, but there is tho sutlor ; 
F heard him inquiro a little white ago for a han- 
dy fellow, who understood horses and knew how 
to make coffee and such things.” 
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I hardly let him finish, for that was exactly 
what I was good for, and Flora made beautiful 
coffee. I just asked him where the sutler was, 
and when he showed me some way down the 
street a splendid team of four gray mules, stand- 
ing before large, fine house, and said that was 
the sutler’s wagon, I took hold of Flora's hand 
and ran down as fast as I could, But when I 
came between the mules and the house I saw 
a whole crowd of servants standing around the 
door and crying out: Take me, master, take 
me!" I thought it was all over, and I had lost. 
any first and last chance, when Flora suddenly 
let go my hand and fell down like a log of wood, 
right between the wheels of the wagon. I tried 
to lift her up, but there was such a crowd, and 
the mules began to kick, and I thought she was 
going to die right away. Just then a man who 
had been inside the wagon popped his head out, 
and secing Flora lying there, he asked: “ Hallo, 
what is the matter, my man?" I told him as 
well as I could, and begged him for mercy's 
ake to help me, for Flora was sure enough dy- 
ng. He laughed and stepped down leisurely 
over the swingle-trees, with a piece of hard tack 
in one hand and a bottle in the other. Ho 
poured some out of the bottle into his hand and 
rubbed her head with it, then he poured somo 
down between her teeth, and when I could seo 
next, she was sitting up with her head leaning 
inst the wheel, opening her eyes as if sho 
had been fast asleep, and munching a little 
bread in her mouth. ‘I thanked the gentleman 
for having saved her life, but he only laughed 
the more. ‘Then he asked mo if I was not hun- 
gry too; and before I could say a word he push- 
ed a whole pile of crackers into my hands. 
When Flora was all right again, he asked us 
what we were going to do with ourselves, and 
we told him as fast'as we could, for we wero 
both mighty grateful to him for his kindness. 
ien he told us that he was the sutler himself, 
and that if we promised to do well and be faith- 
fal servants to him he might find something to 
do for us both. Ho called to his clerk, who was 
in the house, and told him to sce to it that wo 
got a place to sleep in and some supper. When 
1 looked a littlo around mo I saw they had a 
beautiful flag flying from the top of tho house, 
and that was tho first night I slept under tho 
Stars and Stripes, a freo man. 
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HOW SAL CAME THROUGH 
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summer sun balanced 
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tremulous heat to the varied green of the 


itself so evenly over Holly 
Bluff plantation that the 
broad white dwelling cast 
noshadow. But there was 
shade for all that, great 
stretches of it where, be- 
tween theroad that curved 
around the house and the fields now wreathed 
in tranquil cotton bloom, the pines had been 
left to check the western winds; and along the 
edge of the ravine too, where stood the cabins, 
were cool Rembrandt shadows, into which the 
open doorways looked out pleasantly, the colors 
ofsundry and varied garments strung along the 
lines that linked the spreading oaks lending 
cheerfulness to the scene. 

And there was a deep, cool shade in the 
broad back porch overlooking the blooming 
field, whose thousand acres ran off under the 











creck bottom, beyond which the bold ridge 
with its one hue rose abruptly and checked 
the vision. 

Perhaps it was this fine restful background 
a mile away, boldly defying the swamp on the 
right but extending like a miniature mountain 
range in lessening knobs on the left, that made 
the back porch old Colonel ‘Tom Broome's fa- 
vorite spot ; perhaps the fact that it overlooked 
the whole plantation and the broad back yard 
had more to do with it, Anyway he had sat 
there for forty or fifty years, when he had time 
to sit, and there his black hair had grown thin 
and gray, his dark smooth face wrinkled, and 
his erect form somewhat bent. And here he 
sat this day nodding in the noon, his pipe fallen 
to the floor, his glasses slipping from his nose. 
The erect and defiant rooster came up the 
steps deliberately, surveyed him with scorn, 
and hegan to pick about him with a greatshow 
of discovery, calling to his more cautious fam- 
ily, which waited silently at the foot of the steps. 
‘The colonel's heavy walking-stick slipped from 
his side and fell to thefloor; the scornful rooster 
sprang ten feet into the air from the porch, and 
as he came down excitedly related to the star- 
tled family his hairbreadth escape from an im- 
minent deadly trap set for him. Awakened by 
the disturbance, theold gentleman straightened 
up in his chair and would probably have soon 
drifted again into the familiar currents that lead 
down to repose, but at that moment a young 
girl stood beside him. 

“Grandpa,” she said, “here 's your julep.” 
She bore a large goblet, from which and from 
the ruby lake it held rose a little forest of mint. 
^ I know it is cool, for I drew the water from 
the north side of the well myself.” Her blue 
eyes smiled upon him as she stood waiting. 

‘The colonel gave her smile for smile as he 
took the glass. His own eyes were blue, and 
they softened the fine, stern face wonderfully. 
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He lifted the julep gallantly with mock formal- 
ity, saying, “ Your health, young lady !” As he 
ipped and drank, the girl laughed softly and 
recovered his pipe, which she proceeded to fill 
again, he watching her the while, Her dress 
was a simple one of some soft white material, 
with a bit of blue ribbon at the throat, and a 
bit to hold her sunny hair back from her face. 
‘The experience of the moment was an every- 
day one with them; the girl knew that pres- 
ently he would blow the dinner horn, smoke 
his pipe, go in to dinner, return to the chair, 
smoke and nod again, and finally make 
way to the cool East India lounge in the hall, 
where she would sit fanning him while she 
read or dreamed the fair sweet dreams of girl- 
hood. ‘This was the midday programme. 
‘To-day she saved him the exertion of rising, 
by standing on tiptoe, and fishing the carved 
horn off its hook with the long stem of his 
pipe. He fixed his eyes upon the far ridge, 
fitted the mouthpiece to his thin lips, breathed 
into the instrument, and the mellow call leaped 
forth across the brooding field. As it soared 
above them, “‘To00-00-00-00t-o0t-00t-oot-o0- 
(00-00-00t-00t-o0t-00-00t,” the distant negroe: 
let fall their hoe handles, and the plow mule: 
halted abruptlyin their tracks. ‘The great ridge 
gave back mellow echoes, and down the creek 
bottom into the far swamp a merry hundred 
fading calls hurried out of hearing. And as 
silence swallowed them all, July, the aged 
hound, came out from under the kitchen and 
stood for a moment gazing thoughtfully with 
tfül eyes into his master's face, then 
turned again to seek the cool earth bed. So 
had he come for years; so would he continue 
to come as long as his stiffening limbs could 
im, stirred by faint memories and fainter 



































hope 
‘As the girl tossed the horn back to its peg 
the colonel said : 





* Now, sweetheart, what ’s that about your 
drawing water ?” 

She smiled into his face again, 

“I said I drew it from the north side of the 
well. You know there is always a lizard that 
stays on that side and keeps it cool there.” 

“So I have heard,” he replied with gravity. 
** Let me see those hands.” She held out one 
tiny palm reddened by its exercise with the 
rope, and he took it in both of his, examining 
it closely. 
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“ Why did n't you make Sal draw it? You 
must n't spoil this little hand with such work." 


* Well, Grandpa, Sal is out of humor these 
days, and it is more trouble to make her do 
anything than to do it for her. I don’t think 
she is quite well,” she added quickly, seeing 
the slight frown upon her grandfather's brow. 
At that moment a short, thick-set girl came 
from the kitchen and started for the house. 
She had a round black face, the thick African 
lips, an enormous foot, and walked with a 
peculiar vim that suggested plenty of muscle. 
Black as was her face naturally, it was dark- 
ened by a sullen look that overhung it. ‘The 
colonel stopped her. 


* What's the matter with you here of late, 
Sal?” he asked gravely. “You leave others to 
do your work. What are you moping about?” 

‘he girl stood silent, picking at her apron. 
Her young mistress interposed quickly, her 
womanly instinct half divining the cause, 


* Has Alec left you, Sal ? " 

* Alec been conjured,” said Sal, after a long 
pause. 

* By whom?" 


AII the pent-up wrath came rushing out. 

“Dat yeller huzzy, M'ria. She done move 
ole Miss ter gë "er dat frock she promus me, 
an’ she conjured Alec tell he gone plum crazy 
"bout her. Hit's church.dis Sunday an’ church 
dat Sunday, an’ dance, an’ carry on fom one 
day'sen' ter’nother. Ef ever I git my han's on 
"er, she goin’ ter know who she foolin' wid —” 

* Hush !” the colonel spoke sharply. 

“Ole Massa, you doan' know dat nigger. 
She de 'ceivines" huzzy on de place— lie, an’ 
Steal —" 





* Hush, I tell you! This stuff must end right 
here. You go now and attend to your work. 
If I hear anything more of it, I "Il send you to 
the field.” 


“ No, Grandpa, Sal shall not go to the field. 
She belonys to me, and I want her at the 
house" ‘The young lady spoke with en- 

ergy and emphasis, 
and Colonel Broome 
settled back in his 
chair and proceeded 
tolight his pipe. He 


-*- 
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was a slave himself 
sometimes. 

“Now, Sal you 
come to my room; I 
want to talk to you." 
The little lady 
marched in, and her 
air was that of an 


empress. “Sal,” she 
said sternly, when 
they were alone, 


“don't you know it 
is wicked to talk as 
you do? Suppose 
you were to die to- 
day with all that hate 
in your heart, where 
do you reckon you 
would go? Straight 
down to the—the— 
devil; straight down 
like— like à. bucket. 
falling in the well" 
Mer voice sank into 
an awful whisper. 


“But, Missy, dat 


nigger — 
"Hush your 
mouth! Don't you ‘but’ me! I say you 


would go straight down to him, where you 
ought to go! Are n't you ashame—d of your- 
self, are n't you ashame—d! What am I to 
do with you, I'd like to know? I have read 
you the Bible, and taught you how to pray, 
and you get worse and worse every year, Get 
down on your poor, sinful knees, and ask the 
Lord to forgive you beforehestrikes you dead!" 
Sal dropped down on her knees, and put her 
face in her hands while her mistress remained 
standing, lining out the petition to the throne 
of grace. 

SO Lord, look down on me, a miserable 
sinner !—I am desperately wicked!—I am 
fall of hate! — I lie! —I steal! —” 

“ No, I doan’ steal, Missy !” 

“Yes, you do; you stole my ribbon! Say 
it: (I steal!— T ain't fit to be with decent 
people !— I ought to be hoeing in the field! 
— Ánd have forty lashes! O Lord, forgive 
me—as I forgive my enemies! As I forgive 
Miia!” 

“Can't do dat, Missy!” 
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“Yes, you can; you shall. Say it: ‘As I for- 
give even M’ria 

«Can't do hit, Missy, can't do hit; not tell T 
git my han's on "er wunst.” 

«But youshall!—As I forgive even M'ria! 

“Lah, Missy lookat de dirton yo’ new frock!” 

«Sal, are you going to mind me, or must Z 
have you sent back to the field 2 " 

* As I fo'give even M'ria," said Sal, meekly. 
nd, O Lord, make me a good girl! — For 
Christ's sake! — Amen!" Sal's conclusion was 
positively cheerful, and she rose with alacrity. 














“ Now, Sal," said Missy, gently, her eyes rest- 
ing pleadingly on the others face, “I want 
you to promise me that you will go to prayer- 
meeting Sunday night and try to get religion ; 
won't you, Sal—for me?” It was an old sub- 
ject between them. “If you will, I tell you 
what I'll do: I'll get you a better dress than 
M'ria's; I will.” 

* Sho "nough, Missy?” 

“Sure enough. If you genuinely get relig- 
ion. I know it is n't exactly right to hire peo- 
ple to do that; but if you get it, it does n't 
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make much difference at last. O Sal, I do so 
want you to be good! Go to prayer-meeting 
Sunday night and ask the Lord to help you, 
won't you, Sal ?— just for my sake this time?” 

‘The two girls were about the same age, and 
foster sisters. The earnestness in Missy's voice 
ade Sal serious at last 
“Twill, Missy,” shesaid. “I goin’ ter do my 
bes’, an’ ef you hear me er-singin’ when I come 
erlong back by heah, hit 's all right. Goin’ ter 
git me er red frock, Missy 2 " 

‘The dinner bell rang and the girl darted off 
with a face full of smiles; or rather with a face 
full of a smile, for Sal's smile involved every- 
thing in its neighborhood when given full play. 











‘Tur road that wound around the pines and 
into the woodland a quarter of a mile away, 
where stood the little log plantation church, lay 
with the tranquil shadows printed darkly upon 
it by the full moon as Sal plodded along on 
the following Sunday night. ‘The way was 
otherwise deserted, for she was the latest comer. 
‘As she neared the meeting-house the opening 
hymn sprang out as if to meet her, and she 
paused a moment to listen, for Alec's rich 
voice was leading, with the whole congrega- 
tion swinging into the chorus : 











When 1 wen’ down en de valley ter pray, 
Studyin’ "bout dat good ole way, 
(Chorus; Who shell wear de starry crown? 

Good Lord, show me de way.) 

Ole Satan was deir fer ter hender me, 

Layin' up unner de apple tree : 

Who shell wear de starry crown? 

Good Lord, show me de way. 

He rustle de weeds as I come erlong, 

So 1 lif? my soul en er holy song: 
Who shell wear de starry crown? 
Good Lord, show me de way. 

He come right out by de side of de road, 

An! "e says, “ Mister man, I'll tote yo" load” 
‘Who shell wear de starry crown? 
Good Lord, show me de way. 

Says 1, “ No use fer ter temp’ we men, 

De sinner got er better frien’ ” : 
Who shell wear de starry crown? 
Good Lord, show me de way. 

Er shinin’ ange-ul lit right down 

An’ "e promus me dat starry crown— 

Oh, I'm goin’ ter wear dat starry crown : 

Good Lord, show me de way ; Good Lord, 
Good Lord, show me de way ! 
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As the refrain died out Sal entered the 
church and took a seat near the door. Many 
heads were turned — it takes so little to interest 
a church audience — and some few worship- 
ers near at hand giggled, for the poor little 
romance in the girl's life was known, as all such 
things on a plantation invariably are. Aunt 
"Tempy whispered to Aunt Chloe that Sal was 
after M’ria “like er houn’ dog on er rabbit 
track”; and Aunt Chloe ducked her head down 
in her lap and shook all over with the violence 
of her appreciation, But fortunately at that 
moment Preacher Adkins stood up in the pul- 
pit and said: 
“Brer Manuel, will you lead us in de praar?” 
‘There was a sudden commotion on all sides, 
and the congregation settled down upon its 
knees, and lifting his face an aged negro began : 
* O Lord, look down upon us dis night, an’ 
doan’ turn yo face erway fom us, fur we come 
'seechin’ de throne o' grace,” 
tentorian 
‘Amen!”” 








of a basso-profundo owl in the swamp. 
“Lord, let yo’ footsteps come over de moun- 
s inter de valley, wher’ yo" chillun es er- 
waitin’ an’ er-watchin’ an’ er-callin' fur yer, 
en de day-time an’ en de night-time, ye'r en 
an’ ye'r out!” 
"Come down, King!" ' Oom-00-00-00- 
oo.” “Amen! Amen! Amen!" 


“Ef hit warn't fur you hit ’u'd be er sorry 
time down heah ; hit's bad ernough anyhow, 
but hit "ud be er heap worse. O Lord! de 
load 'u'd be hebbier, de sun 'u'd be hotter, de 
mule "u'd git bofe legs ober de trace at de en' 
uv ery row, de plow 'u'd fine more stumps, 
an’ our poor sufferin' souls 'u'd be jerked heah 
an’ deir fom de risin’ up uv de sun ter de settin" 
down uv de same! 

“Yes, King!" *Oom-00-00-00-00." 
*Amen! Amen! Amen!" 

“Lord, you know what es en our hearts, 
you see all de sin down en um; nobody c'n 
fool you, an’ you es got yo" pow'ful eye on de 
sinner de very time he t’inks ’e es hid out bes’ 
Dey c'n fool ole Massa, dey c'n fool de ober- 
seer, an’ dey wives an’ dey husban's, but dey 
can’ fool you. When you tarks dey shakes an’ 
come sneakin’ out. But, Lord, hit 's er poor, 
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sorry crowd atter all, an’ hit ain't wuff yo' time 
ter projec’ wid 'em. Let yo' mussy fall down 
an’ cover 'em all—de las’ one uv “em; an’ let 
"em feel hit heah ter-night.” 

“Do it, King!” ' Oom-00-00-00-00." 
“Amen! Amen! Amen!” 

* Lord, we don't know how long we got ter 
stay heah, Some got ter go soon, an’ all got 
ter go atter erwhile. Las’ ye'r dug more graves 
out yonner en de plum orchud dan de ye'r "fo" 
lef deir, an’ dis one dug some too. Deir'll be 
more deir ‘fo’ Christmus come. Last week 
Une’ Siah went; de week 'fo' Aunt Charlotte 
put two little baby-girls out deir —" 

“Mercy, King!"  'Oom-00-00-00-00." 
“Amen! Amen! Amen!" 

Charlotte's voice in a low chant broke into 
the prayer and continued to the end in coun- 
terpoint. Presently Unc Manuel's glided into 
rhythm also, and the whole assembly rocked 
back and forth, keeping time with their bodies: ! 


We all gotter go! An’ I reck'n hit'Il be ole Man- 
uel nex’; fur-somehow-my-legs-ain’-what-dey-onct- 
was; an’-w'en-legit-down-hit’s-mighty-bard-ter-git- 
wp — mighty-bard-ter-git-up; fur-de-mis'ry-en-de- 
ole-man's-back ; "swearin'-outs but-es- 
trust-es-en-de-Lord ; an'- 

Lord-come ; mebbe-nex--time-'e-won't-come 
sen’-es-chariot 

Send hit, Kin 

An'-es-stow-white-robe-too ; sen'-es-snow-white- 

robe-too ;  an'-de-ole-man-go- long-an’-finenes-mas- 
ter, Oh,-hi I-wish-hit-'u'd- 
come-erlong ; aw'-Lwish-bit- 
"long - de-road -dey- dropped -down ; mammy-an'- 
daddy-dropped-down ; sissers-an'-brudders-dropyed- 
down; frien's-an'-chillun-dropfed-dow lef 
me-heah-to-mark-erlone ; all-by-myse'f-ter-eark-er- 
lone—ter-wark-erlone. But-hit "Il-be-er-great-day- 
w'en-he-call-'em -all-up-fer-fell-ole-Manuel-hoce 









































none-m 
let-em-all-git-deir— 

Grant hit, King! Oom-o0-00-00-00. Amen! 
Amen! Amen! 

(AII:) Letter 








git-deir ! 


*An'," concluded Unc’ Manuel, resuming 
his usual voice, “thine be de kingdom, an’ 
de glory, f'r ever an’ dever, amen.” "To which 
all responded heartily. 





1 To imitate this negro, select one tone and keep it 
monotonously except on the italicized words, which are 
pitched two notes higher. 
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Preacher Adkins's black face rose up from 
behind the pulpit and shone out over his 
enormous cotton collar; but before he could 
give direction to the services a woman began 
singing, and the whole congregation joined 
her, their voices in sweet harmony, leaping 
out through the dreamy night. One grand 
soprano and one grand contralto lead ail the 
rest, rising, falling, curving, and sinking to 
rise again in the moonlit silence. When the 
sun went down two mated swallows were 
cruising in the amber haze above the silent 
field, controlled by a perfect sympathy that 
linked them together under a single impulse. 
It was as though these had vanished into 
voices, and the ear followed their flight when 
the eye gave them up to shadows: 


When I git up ter heaven 
My work "Il all be done— 
Im goin’ ter wark ‘ith Mary 
An’ her darlin’ Son. 

I'm er-goin’ up home, 

1'm er-goin’ up home, 

1'm er-goin' up home, 

Ter er-die no mo’. 





1 ve foun’ de load too heavy, 
Too heavy tet tote erlone, 
VIL lay hit down ter Mary 
An’ her darlin’ Son. 

1m er-goin' up home, etc. 





Sinner, de way ter glory 
Es de road wher’ Jesus run 
Hit Il carry yer Home ter Mary 
An’ her darlin’ Son, 

I'm er-goin' up home, etc. 








O brudder, doan’ git werry, 
Yo! work es almos! done ; 
Meet me at de feet er Mary 
An’ her darlin’ Son. 

1m er-goin' up home, etc. 


« Sis! Charlut," said preacher Adkins, as the 
last tones died away, “will you lead us en de 
prar?" As the congregation sank to its 
knees again the slow, plaintive voice of the 
woman was heard: 


“ Our Father who art in heaven, I doan' ask 
yer ter lay as heavy er load on nobody's heart 
as yer laid on mine. Las’ yer daddy an’ 


mammy; dis ye'r my chillun—all gone, 
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all gone! "—the voice rose in a sudden 
wail that echoed out in the pines and 
thrilled the rude hearts about her,—* all 
gone; laid 'em en de cole groun’ an’ I^n 
lef ter cry over dem —to cry! to cry! 
“Help her, King!” * Oom-oo-o0- 


00-00." “Amen! Amen! Amen!” 
“An'L have cried! But, O my God! 
1 doan’ cry ’ginst you —oh, no, not 'ginst 
yous fur Í know hit’s all right, hit’s all 
right. But I have cried tell de piller was 
wet, tell de cott'n row was wet, tell de 
bread en my han's was wet, an’ I 'm er- 
— her wail was a 
er-cryin' yil 
h 'er, King ! —" *Oom-o0-00- 
00-00," “Amen! Amen! Amen! 
‘There was a moment or two of sob- 
bing and mingling of women's v 
calling to one another, and then Char- 
lotte's altered, and in a clear, suppliant 
chant was liked again; and as she 
sang, the voices of the other women. in 
a wordless chant ran over hers, making 
a wild, sweet melody in the church. 
“O my dear Saviour, come down ter-night 
—an' le} yo" sof” han'— fine us en de dark — 
let us see yo" face er-shinin'— let us see yo" blue 
eyes smilin’ —let us heah yo’ voice er-callin’— 
let us heah yo" sof? step comin’ — en de lonely 
night. De sinner knows yo' step,— de sinner 
knows yo! smile,— de sinner knows yo" voic 
— de sinner knows yo" touch ;—deir ain’ but 
one friend; — deir ain’ but one Saviour ; he 's 
ernough fur me; he’s ernough fur anybody ;— 
he's ernough fur ev'body ;—Lord, we are wa 
in’, look at us! Look at us!—Look at us!—" 
t Look, King!”  Oom-00-00-00-00. 
“Amen! Amen! Amen!" 














ir-kneelin' ant er-vaitin'— er-watchin’ an’ 
er-prayin'; an’ heah us!— an' heah us, dear 
Lord Í an” bless us, fur we sho'ly need hit. 

Charlotte's voice had become hoarsened to 
a whisper and incoherent; finally a general 
* Amen” was uttered for he 

Up to this time in the prayer-meeting Sal 
had remained crouching with her face pressed 
in her hands. "The eyes of several were still 
upon her,and there was considerable whisper- 
ing among those nearest. "Tempy said somc- 
thing to Chloe, but it did not produce a laugh 
this time. She went over silently to where Sal 
crouched, and kneeling there talked to her. 
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She tried to pull the girl's hands from her face, 
but she held them tightly, and as the older 
woman whispered words of comfort Sal began 
to cryand moan. Some one had started another 
hymn: by that subtle influence which connects 
an audience the struggle in the mind of the 
young girl was known, and it gave direction 
to the services. It was ‘Tempy who lifted her 
tremulous voice and led the way: 














Wonner where Mary an’ Marthy es gone, 
Wonner where Mary an’ Marthy es gone, 
Wonner where Mary an’ Marthy es gone, 
Po! sinner’s foun’ er home at las’, 

ner's foun’ er home en de new bright worl’, 
inner "s foun’ er home at las’. 









Wonner where Mather an’ Mark es gone, 
Wonner where Mather an’ Mark es gone, 
Wonner where Mather an’ Mark es gone, 
Po! sinner 's foun’ er home at las’, etc 


Wonner where Luke an’ John es gone, 
Wonner where Luke an’ John es gone, 
Wonner where Luke an’ John es gone, 
Po’ sinner "s foun’ er home at las’, etc. 


sister, es yer goin’ ter follow too ? 
O sister, es yer goin’ ter follow too ? 
© sister, es yer goin’ ter follow too ? 
Po! sinner fin’ er kome at las’, etc. 
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Several women were kneeling by the side 
of Sal, and all the congregation sank to their 
knees as Sal's mother in great excitement 
began to shout: 

* Bless de name er de Lord! Bless de name 
er de Lord! My chile es comin’ through." 

“Bless de King!" Clay's voice rose like a 
clarion's, 

*"Qom-oo-o0-00-00!" There was a tri- 
wmphant agony in the response that came 
from. Peter. 

“Amen!” was shouted by half a hundred 
lips. 

*Er-comin' through! Hit 's been er long 
time.” 

“Yes, sister !”” 

“ Hit's been er long time ! — but hit 's come 
at las’; his han’ done foun’ er sinful heart, an’ 
hit's er-leadin’ de way." 

“Bless the King!” Oom-00-00-00-00.” 
“Amen! Amen! Amen 

“ My chile es er-comin’ through, she 's er- 
comin’ erlong de way!" ‘The woman was 
swaying back and forth and clapping her 
hands. Her excitement was communicating 
itself to those around and her speech was grow- 
ing thick and incomprehensible when suddenly 
she fell over, her voice died out, and her limbs 
stiffened. Two men lifted and carried her out 
gently, the congregation chanting and scram- 
bling up again. As the little group passed Sal, 
she sprang to her feet and rushed to the front. 
She turned first to one and then to another, 
waving her hands and shouting in the cadence 
of a quickstep: 

















Glory !—glory !— glory, glory, glory! 
Glory !—glory I— glory, glory, glory ! 


Glory !—glory !—glory, glory, glory ! 


Each took her hand, gravely shook it, and 
released it; and as she moved around, the feet 
of all beat time, as though the whole congre- 
gation was marching, while through it all ran 
the wild monotone, “ Glory!—glory!—glory, 
glory, glory!” Occasionally a woman would 
shout a response and throw her arms around 
the girl's neck. Presently some began singing 
again, and all joined in the refrain until the 
church fairly thundered : 


Sister Mary weep, Sister Marthy moan, 
Who’s on de Lord's side ? 
De Lord's side es de sho 
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Who's on de Lord's side? 
O mo'ners, you on de Lord's side? 
O mo'ners, you on de Lord's side? 
De Lord's side es de sho side, 
Who's on de Lord's side? 





And through the weird melody in singular 
cadence rose the wild cry of the marching girl : 
Glory ! —glory ! — glory, glory, glory! 
O sister, lay yo’ burden down, 
Who's on de Lord's side ? 
De Lord's side es de sho side, 
Who 's on de Lord's side ? etc. 


Sal had made considerable progress on her 
circuit and was beginning to add a queer little. 
shuffle to her march, popping her long, broad. 
foot upon the resonant plank, when she came 
face to face with M'ria sitting in all the glory 
of the Ole Miss frock by the side of Alec. 
M'ria touched her escort in the side with her 
elbow and said aloud, grinning : 

“Look at Bigfoot Sal! 

It wasa fatal remark, Sal was fairly frenzied 
with excitement, and M'ria drew the whole 
current. Her rival sprang on her with the fury 
of a tigress, and in a few moments the Ole 
Miss frock was reduced to shreds. Sal lifted 
her light enemy into the air and brought her 
down to the floor with terrific force, M'ria gi 
ing expression to her pain and fear in frightful 
screams. As Sal tore and bit, the clockwork of 
her religious fervor ran on: “Glory!—glory! 
— glory, glory, glory!” she muttered. ‘The 
congregation had been fired to a white heat 
by the conversion of the girl, and were just 
drifting into the ecstatic church dance when 
the sudden conflict began. M'ria's brother 
sprang over the benches intervening, and catch- 
ing Sal by the hair began to cuff her vigorously. 
‘The next instant Alec, whose love for his dusky 
fiancée had only slumbered, jumped on his back 
like a catamount. 











Plantation life is like village life; there are 
always two sides, and blood is thicker than 
water. In the excitement of the onset good 
intentions were mistaken for declarations of 
war, and when war developed it involved the 
whole community. Men and women struggled 
in every direction. Some took flying leaps out 
of the windows, and some, crawling over the 
heads of those who packed the doorway, 
dropped down safely outside, perhaps only to 
become involved at last, for many old debts 
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are settled in such emeutes. 

Gradually the crowd escaped to the exte- 
rior of the church and groups were formed on 
all sides. Fights were still in progress. Pres- 
ently blows were suspended, and excited dis- 
cussion took their place. Just at this moment, 
when a reaction was setting in, and friends 














were pinning remnants of clothing over the 
almost nude forms of Tempy and Chloe, while 
the two loudly abused each other, out of the 
doorway c 1. Her head was high in the 
air, her feet were keeping time to the monotone 
she was still somewhat exhaustedly shouting : 
“Glory !—glory!—glory, glory, glory!” 
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The crowd gave way, and looking neither 
to the right nor the left, marching with meas- 
ured tread, putting in every now and then her 
queer little shuffle, and slapping the roadway 
with her long foot, she passed on among the 
pines, her cotton dress appearing and disap- 
pearing at intervals until the distance and shad- 
ows swallowed her up. Silence for a moment 
fell upon the crowd, then a burst of laughter 
followed: the excitement had taken a more 
cheerful turn, 

On went the girl, and faintly sounded the 
marching cadence 

“Glory !— glory ! — glory, glory, glory!” 
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Then it died away in the distance, and the 
crowd found itself interested in two wrecks 
that crept out of the church and appealed to 
their sympathies, One was M'ria; the other, 
Peter. 

Slowly, still arguing, the gathering dissolved. 
But as the scattering groups faded away through 
the patches of moonlight and shadow, and the 
night hushed discord, from away up the road 
where it winds around the house and Missy's 
darkened bedroom at the corner, there came 
floating back the words of Sal’s triumphant 
hymn 

* Glory !— glory !— glory, glory, glory 

H. S. Edwards. 





—_ 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE — DECEMBER, 1864 


DEBATES ON ARMING SLAVES 


Governor Brown, of Georgia, between whom and 
President Davis there is a bitter feud of long stand- 
ing, on the 24th of February sent a message to the 
Georgia Legislature, in which he makes a Litter at- 
tack upon the policy and measures of the Confeder- 
nte Government at Richmond. We quote a consid- 
erable portion of the tclographic abstract of this 
message, as published in the Richmond papers of 
February 









staves believing them to be 
if could be as 





oppose the arming of the 
evaluable ax agricultural 
Th 














compel them to take np arms, and they 
will desert by thousande. Wo can not expect them to per- 
orm deeds of herolem when fighting to continne the en- 


mavement of their wives and children, and it is not rea- 
aaae ta aapon e Ce asta ney our OT, 
feet nb el unt to be teen When we arm the aver 
ve nbandon slavery. 

Tho question of arming the slaves has been warm- 
ly discussed in tho Confederate Congress, where, as 
well as in the Executive department, there is a 
great difference of opinion on the subject. General 
Loo, in a public letter, strongly advocates the mea 
ure. He writes, under date of Feb. 18: ^T thinl 
the employment of negroes as soldiers not only ex- 
pelient but necessary. The enemy will certainly 
iso them against us if he can get possession of them, 
‘and as his prosent numerical superiority will enable 
him to penetrate many parts of the country, I can 
not see the wisdom or policy of holding them to 
await his arrival, +... do not think that our white 
population can supply the necessities of a long war 
without overtaxing its capacity and imposing great 
sufferings upon our people....In my opinion the 
negroes, under proper circumstances, will make 
good soldiers... I think that those who are employ- 




















ed should be freed. Tt would, in my opinion, bo 
neither just nor wise to require them to servo as 
slaves. The best course would be to call for those 
who are willing to come with the consent of their 
owners. ...I have no doubt that if Congress would 
authorize their reception into service, and authorize. 
the President to call upon individuals or States for 
uch as they are willing to contribute, with the con- 
dition of emancipation to all enrolled, a sufficient 
number would be forthcoming to enable us to try 
the experiment, If it prove successful most of the 
objections to the measure would disappear, and if 
individuals still remained unwilling to send their 
negroes to the army, the force of public opinion in 
the States would soon bring about such legislation 
as would remove all obstacles."—hills to this pur- 
pose have been introduced into both Houses of Con- 
gress. That in tho House of Representatives passed 
fon the 20th of February, hy a voto of 40 to 37, 1t 
‘empowered the President to ask and accept the serv- 
ices of as many negroes as be deemed expedient, io 
bo employed during the war on any military servi 
which be should direct; that these troops should 
receive the samo pay and rations as whito troops 
that if a sufficient number of colored recruits was 
not obtained, tho President might call upon each 
State for its proportion of 300,000 men, to bo raised 
irrespective of color, from persons not subject to 
military duty under existing laws; and that nothing 
in this act should work any change in the relation 
of master and slave, except by tho consent of the 
owners, and of the States in which they reside. 
Bat, in the mean while, the bill originating in the 
Senato was lost, on the 21st of February, by a vote 
of 11 to 10, both of the Virginia Senators voting 
against it. ' Thereupon both branches of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature passed resolutions directing their 
Senators to vote for the arming of slaves. The 
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Southern theory being that Senators in Congress are 
bound to obey the instructions of their State Legis- 
atures, it is probable that the Virginia Senators 
will reverse their votes, which would make a ma- 
jority of one in favor of the measure. ‘The Senate 








House of Delegates, authorizing the Governor to 
call for volunteers for one year from the free ne- 


groes and sla id in the defense of the cap- 
ital and such other points as are or may be threat- 
ened by the public enemy ;" these volunteers to be 

ded by white officers. ‘The bill suspends, in 
the case of these volunteers, the operation of the 
rrying of arms by slaves and 

















APRIL, 1865 


By various laws now existing in the Confederacy 
all free negroes between the ages of 18 and 45 are 
made liable to perform military duty upon fortifica- 
tions and in Government works. The Secretary 
of War is also empowered to employ in a similar 
manner 20,000 slaves, the owners to be paid in case 
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of their escape or death. If they can not be hired 
they may be impressed. The Southern papers urge 
that these laws shall be carried into immediate ex- 
ecution, The Richmond Enquirer of October 6 also 
urges that free negroes and slaves shall be employ- 
ed as soldiers. It recommends that the Confeder- 
ate Congress shall purchase 250,000 negroes, pre- 
sent them with their freedom, grant them the pri 

ilege of remaining in the States, and arm, equi 
drill, and fight them. Tt says that these freedmen 
could be depended upon not only for ordinary serv- 
ices, but for the hardest fighting. —A letter from 
Henry W. Allen, Governor of Louisiana, to Mr. Sed- 
don, the Confederate Secretary of War, dated Sep- 
tember 26, has been captured, in which he urges 
tho employment of negroes as'soldiers. He says: 
“The time has come for us to put into the army 
every able-bodied negro man as a soldier. ‘This 
should be done immediately....We have learned 
from dear-bought experience that negroes can bo 
taught to fight, and that all who leave us are mado 
to fight against us. — I would free all able to bear 
arms, and put them into the field at once, They 
will mako much better soldiers with us than again: 
us, and swell the now depleted ranks of our armies, 














‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE — MARCH, 1890 
BLOODHOUNDS AND SLAVES 





An interesting article on the English bloodhound, 
by Mr. Edwin Brough, in the June, 1889, number of T 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, reminded me of the long.stand. 
ing slander that the Southern master formerly used 
the bloodhound to run down his runaway slaves. Mr. 
Brough says that the English bloodhound “is quite 
different . . . from the Cuban bloodhound of slave- 
hunting notoriety.” We look at the article “ Blood- 
hound,” in “Chambers’s Encyclopedia" (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., editions of 1884 and 1887). I find the 
following statements: “The Cuban bloodhound, which 
is much employed in the pursuit of felons and fugitive 





























slaves in Cuba, differs considerably from the true blood. 
hound of Britain and continent of Europe, being more 
fierce and having more resemblance to the bull-dog. . . 
It is this kind of bloodhound which was formerly em 
ployed in the United States for the recapture of fog 


tive slaves.” It is not surprising that Englishmen 
should believe all this, as it is what we told them of 
ourselves. Laying aside the brutality, one would 
hardly think that an ordinarily sensible man would 
purposely select so ferocious a brute as the Cuban 
bloodhound is reputed to be to tear to pieces or maim 
a valuable chattel worth $1000 or $1200, especially 
as this animal, “resembling the bull-dog,” is very de- 
ficient in nose. This simple statement ought to show 
the absurdity of the slander. As to this Cuban blood- 
hound—so terrible to the morbid imagination —and 





its use in the Southern States, I have lived for many 
years in Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, and I can 
count on the fingers of one hand every one I ever saw. 
‘They were said to be fierce, and were used as guard 
dogs when used at all. 

The dog used in the Sotithern States for tracking 
criminals and fugitives was the ordinary little fox- 
hound of the country, familiar to everybody. His 
nose is all but infallible, but he is very timid about 
attacking man. Consequently, while it was next to 
impossible to escape him, the master of the colored 
fugitive knew that his property was in no sort of danger. 

To illustrate this : when I was a boy living in Georgia 
I was fond of talking with an intelligent colored man 
ho belonged to a neighbor. On one occasion he 
took to the woods." ‘Trained foxhounds were put 
on his trail with the usual result. I asked him after 
he was brought home if he had not been frightened 
when the dogs came up with him. He laughed at 
the question and said: “I knew when they found me 
there was no use running, as they would follow; but 
they won't trouble anybody. I just took up a little 
stick, and they stood off twenty or thirty yards barking.” 
‘The first time I ever knew of dogs being used to track 
any one illustrates their disregard for color or con- 
dition. A wealthy and respected man who lived near 
a Southern city took a fancy to increase his wealth by 
setting fire to his barn, which was insured. About 
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daybreak the hounds were produced to find the crimi- 
nal. To the surprise of everybody, the trail was carried 
'No one prosecuted 
him for burning his own barn, but the canine evidence. 
destroyed his standing in the community and prevented. 


to his front door by the dogs. 


his getting the coveted security. 
I suppose 





will hardly be believed, but, as a fact, 
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beings. I never knew of a case where they were used 
in Virginia, and I lived several years in the black 
Delt of that State. ` I saw but one pack in Georgia, 
where I lived many years, and I never heard of a pack 
in Alabama, where I spent a good deal of my youth 


in a planting community where the colored people 


dogs were rarely used in the South for tracking human 


predominated 'argely in numbers. 


William N. Nelson. 





ALEX HALEY 
PAYS FOR PLAGIARISM 


Alex Haley, the author of the cele- 
brated work, Roots, recently 
pay Harold Courlander, the 
1 novel called The African, and his 
publisher, Crown, more than a half- 
million dollars, This huge payment was 
fa suit chargi 











that Haley, in wri i 
stantially copied from The African. 

The press reports of the settlement. 
indicated that Courlander had charged 
that over 80 pa Roots had been 
copied from his book. However, Cour- 
lander's complaint went much further. 
than this, He charged that the material 
Haley copied "constituted the frame- 
work, life and substance of Roots.” The 
hat "Mr. Haley copied 

dents, 



















h as- 
"Without. The African, Roots 
would have been a very different and 








less successful novel, and indeed 
doubtful that Mr. Haley could have 
written Roots without The African 


These charges were backed by de- 

led documentation submnitted to the 
court, including evaluations prepared by 
two professors of English at Columbia. 
University. Robert W. Hanning, pro- 
fessor of English and Comparative Lit- 
er ed a 4l-page analysis of 
the similarities found in the two books. 
Me drew these conclusions 





^1. The simil 
books are not accidental; they lead to 
the conclusion that Haley knew and 








the Roots teleplay. 
72. The similarities between The Af- 





rican and Roots are substantial, and the 
material im Roots that shows these 


both qualitatively and 
important to the 
language, plot, content, form and 
overall impact of Haley's novel. With- 
Out the materials Haley copied from 
The African, Roots would have been a 
far different and, in my opinion, a less 
‘effective novel. I believe the materials 
Haley copied from The African were 
crucial to the success that Roots has 
achieved.” 











Prof. Hanning found that the sec- 
tion of Roots that describes the life 
‘of Kunta Kinte, the young African 
‘who was captured by slavers and 
transported to America, follows 
closely the overall structure of 
Courlander's account of the life 
and altitudes of a remarkably sim- 
ilar young African named Hwes- 
whunu. Haley's hero, Kunta Kinte, 
grew to manhood in the Gami 
Hwesuhunu went through the 

sess in Dahomey. Each, before 
his capture by slavers, had a strange. 
dream, foreboding trouble. 



























‘They had remarkably similar exper- 
fences and companions on the slave 
ship that carried them to America. For 
example, they were both assailed by 
lice. Coutlander's lice "worked their 
way into the hair and the body crevices. 
They crawled on the face and drank at 
the comers of their eyes.” Haley's 
were worst wherever the body crevices 
held any hair. ... But the lice preferred 
to bite him on the face, and they would 
Suck at the liquids in the corners ot 
Kunta's eyes..." 











ALEX HALEY 






of the heroes, in the hold of the. 
slave ship, found that his companion on 
the right came from a neighboring tribe. 
and spoke enough of his language that 
they could converse. Each had as his 
neighbor on the left an old man who 
would not say anything and who dicd 
t the voyage. 

‘overboard and 
water, held by the chain that bound him 
to nine other slaves, On both voyages 
one of the slaves died of a gangrenous 
leg and was thrown overboard. The 
ships went through remarkably similar 
storms, and after reaching America 
heroes had some remarkably similar 
experiences, 











The outstanding characteristic of 
both heroes was their unwillingness to 
forget their African heritage. They both 
refused to follow the other slaves in 
heir apparent acceptence of their de- 
graded status as chattels, lacking any 
Sense of their African identity and heri- 
tage. This concept won praise for Cour- 
lander's novel in 1968. Ten years later 
it helped Alex Haley win a Pulitzer 
Prize and a fortune, part of which he 
will now share with Harold Courlander. 


